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ROUSSEAU AS AN EXPONENT OF 
IMPOSED EDUCATION 


the American student of education, 


ques Rousseau has stood exelu- 
the champion of individualism. 
erstanding of the 
f the great French liberal of the 


century has been derived from 


educational 


of the ‘‘Emile,’’ usually once or 
In the 


as is well known, Rousseau de- 


woved from the original. 


he edueation of an upper-class boy 
That education 
any 


nds of a tutor. 
little 
tting and certainly with a contemp- 


ce with reference to 
giect of preparing him to live in 
nee of his own day. Indeed, 
sut the ‘‘Emile,’’ Rousseau seems 
be asking this double question: 
a good individual, and how may 
pment be assured by means of 
1? The question of the relation- 
that individual to a social order is 
ushed out of the picture. 
ild be quite unexpected, however, 
that a political philosopher as pene- 
is Rousseau had found no occasion 
iss the problem of the relationship 
ndividual to society and to consider 
n as a social process. And, indeed, 
irns to two of Rousseau’s less known 
finds not only that he fully 


ours sur l’economie politique’’ and 


itions sur le gouvernement de Pologne 
reformation projetée’’ are most readily 
n ©. E. Vaughn, ‘‘The Political Writ- 
in Jacques Rousseau,’’ Cambridge Uni 
‘**The Political 


translation in Rousseau, ‘‘A Dissertation 


ss, 1915, ’ 


Economy’ 


Economy,’’ London, 1767, printed for 


and P. A. De Hondt. The writer has 


Saturpay, JUNE 30, 1928 


Number 705 


realized the political importance of educa- 
tion, but that he was the first important 
modern exponent of the use of education 
to create and consolidate national cultures. 

In his article on ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
for the 
Rousseau developed the essentials of his 


soe 


written **Encyelopedia’’ in 1755. } 
political theory substantially as they oc- 
the ‘‘Social 


seven 


eurred at greater length in 


Contract,’’ which appeared years 
In this article he finds sovereignty 


The 


general will was to be constantly undergo- 


later. 
to lie in the will of all the citizens 


ing reconstruction, and agencies of govern- 
ment were to be erected w hereby the com- 
mon will might be continually rediscovered 
and put into operation. The ideal oper- 
ation of sovereignty occurred when there 
existed complete reciprocity between the 
of the the 


government which represented them. 


wills individual citizens and 
Good 
involved little coercion of in- 
dividual the 


recognized law and administration as his 


government 
wills, because good citizen 
own will writ large and found his civie 
duty in enforcing in his own conduct that 
which he had himself decreed. 

Rousseau saw clearly enough the educa- 
tional implications of this central principle 
‘*Would you have the 


says. 


of civil government. 


general will accomplished?’’ he 


‘‘Then order it so that the wills of indi 


viduals are conformable to it, or to put it 
differently, as virtue is nothing more than 


the conformity of individual wills with the 


general will, enforce the influence and prac- 


made use of this translation in the present article, 
but has taken 
foth works in part are also 
W. Boyd, Minor 
London and Glasgow, 1911. 


some liberties with the wording. 
translated in 


Writ 


found 
‘Rousseau 's Educational 


. ’, 
ings, 
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tice of virtue.’’ He finds the strongest 
support of public authority to lie in the 
hearts of the citizens and he accepts the 
full implications of this fact as regards 
education. ‘‘It is not sufficient merely to 
say to the citizens, be good, they must be 
instructed to be so.”’ 

From this dictum Rousseau passes di 
rectly to a consideration of patriotism, or 
love of country, as a reinforcement of vir- 
tue, and he takes the ground that mere 
cosmopolitanism, or love of humanity, is 
too diffuse a sentiment to serve the desired 
purpose. Love of one’s country is the most 
efficacious means for developing civie vir- 
tue. Every man is virtuous when his in- 
dividual will is comparable with the gen- 
eral will of the community, and he is led 
to have the same inclinations as those he 
The of humanity, he 


says, evaporates and grows feeble in em- 


loves. sentiment 


bracing all mankind. ‘‘One cannot be af 
fected by the 
Japan in the same manner as one is by 


calamities of Tartary or 


those of European nations. It is necessary 
in some degree to confine and compress 
one’s sense of compassion in order to give 
it activity.’”’ 

Again he says: 


It is certain that the most miraculous effects of 
virtue have taken rise from patriotism, this agree 
able and lively sentiment which gives to the force 
of self-love all the beauty of virtue, gives it also 
an energy which without making it unnatural, 
renders it the most heroic of all passions. It is 
this which has produced so many immortal actions, 
the glory of which 
this which has produced so many great men, whose 


fables 


ever since patriotism has been turned into derision. 


dazzles our weak eyes; it is 


antiquated virtues have passed for mere 


The love of one’s country, a hundred times more 
delightful than a passion for a mistress, cannot be 
conceived by those who have never felt it. But 
it is easy to remark in every heart that is warmed 
by it, in all the actions it inspires—a more glow 
ing, more sublime ardor than attends the purest 
virtue when separated from this passion. Are we 
desirous that a people should be virtuous? Let us 


begin then by making them love their country. 
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, » _ ‘ave . . 
For Rousseau, however, patriotism jg yo 
a groundless sentiment; it is rather th» 


‘ 


answering affection of the child for ji 


fostering mother. To be loved, the county 


must deserve to be loved. ‘‘Let the ag 


vantages which citizens enjoy in their 
country render it dear to them, and let thy 
laws appear to them as only the guardians 
of their common liberty.’’ Patriotism 
also the felt identification of the eitize; 
with his larger political self. ‘‘One’s cow 
try can not subsist without liberty, nor 
liberty without virtue, nor virtue withow 
citizens.’’ A nation is not merely an aggr 
gation of persons; it is an adventur 
human welfare actively participated in | 
individuals, and it is such participatior 
alone that gives one the right to be called 
a citizen. 
Logically enough, then, according 
Rousseau ’s conception of the state, the : 
the 


citizens 


tral concern of government is 


creation of ‘*By forming 
zens,’’ he says, ‘‘you would have ever) 
thing, without that you will have nothing 
but wretched slaves, and the first of thes 
will be the rulers of the state.’ 
goes on to add, “‘Publie education is cer 
tainly the most important business of th 
state,”” 

Rousseau exhibits no hesitation whate 
in developing the full implications of t 


position shown above 


To form citizens is not the work of a day 
in order to have men it is necessary to educats 
dren. If men thing, ! 
is impossible to instruct them to prefer one su! 


are not taught to love some 


before another; to prefer something that is 
beautiful to that 


ample, they were early accustomed to regard th 


which is deformed. If, 
individual only according to his relations wit 
body of the state, and to be sensible of their 
existence, if I may so express myself, only 
a part of the public, they may at 
a degree wit 


forms 
come to identify themselves in 


great whole, to feel themselves members of t 


country, and to love it with that exquisite * 


teolf 


bility which every isolated being has for its 
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minds perpetually to this great object 

to transform into a sublime virtue that 
us disposition which gives rise to all our 
As at the instant of our birth we par- 
the rights and privileges of citizens, that 
ght to be the commencement of the ex- 
ir duty. If there are laws for the age 
there ought to be laws for infancy, 


edience to the others. 


mportance to the state of education 
enship of its children is such that 
n ought to be a publie function. 
the individual’s reason is not the 
iter of his duty, but must be exer- 
th reference to the collective rea- 
state, Just so 
still to 
the ignorance and prejudices of fathers 


ught less indiscriminately 


of their children, as that education 
greater importance to the state than to 
s themselves. . . . A public education, 
under proper regulations prescribed by 
, and under magistrates appointed 

is one of the fundamental maxims 

If children 
if they 
for the laws and the maxims of 


r lawful government are 


mmon and as equals; are 
espect 
will, if they are instructed to respect 
all things, if they are surrounded by 
nd objects which are constantly re- 


of 
, of the love she bears them, of the 


hem their tender mother who has 
them 
value of what they have received from 

f the return which is due her, we can not 
they would learn to cherish one an 
ially as brothers, to will nothing contrary 
neral will of the society, to substitute the 
f men and citizens in place of the futile 
babble of sophists, and to become in 
nders and fathers of a country which so 


irished them as children. 


irning to antiquity for support of the 
meeption of publie civie education which 


has enunciated, Rousseau speaks with 


approval of the educational practices of the 


mot 
‘ 


ans, Spartans and the ancient Persians. 
their careful, unremitting attention to 
rearing of children for civie ends he 
ls an example that could profitably be 
the ideal government which 


‘*It is then that a care- 


lowed by 


has described 
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ful and well-designing government, wateh- 
ing incessantly over the people’s love for 
their country and over their morals, may 
prevent those evils which sooner or later 
result from the indifference of the citizens 
to the fate of the republic.’’ 

Such examination as we have been able 
this 


connection has indicated that several years 


to give the ‘‘ Political Economy’’ in 
before writing the ‘‘Emile,’’ Rousseau had 
a vigorous conception of education as a 
social process and was even not averse to a 
of 
From another work, written ten years after 


certain amount imposed education. 
the appearance of the ‘‘Emile,’’ it is ap- 
parent that Rousseau had not given up this 
earlier viewpoint, but was prepared to ap 
ply the principle of national education 
with extreme thoroughness to cure the so 
cial ills of the state of Poland 

In 1772, at the request of a representa- 
tive of one of the important parties which 
were contesting the control of Poland, he 
drew up a plan of government for that 
state under the title, ‘‘Considerations on 
the Government of Poland and on its Pro- 
jected Reform.’’ Rousseau’s own descrip- 
tion of the condition of Poland showed it 
to be a large state, surrounded by still 
larger states, which by their despotism and 
discipline possessed great 
Poland, weakened by an- 


their military 

offensive power. 
archy, was the victim of their outrages. It 
had no strong defensive positions to stop 


their invasions. It possessed no economic 


order, few or no troops, no military dis- 


Al- 


cipline, no orderly internal control 
threatened 
to 


divided within, always 
without, it had of 
stand and was dependent on the caprices 


of condi- 


tions. 
giving it the stability which it lacked. 


ways 


its own 


no pow er 


its neighbors. Under existing 


only one means of 
That 
was ‘‘to infuse in all the nation the soul of 
‘‘to establish the Republic 


Rousseau saw 


confederates”’ 
in the hearts of the Poles in such a way 
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that it will subsist there in spite of all while they were wandering in the desert without , 


the efforts of its oppressors.’’ The Poles stone on which to lay their heads, he gave the» 


: _ that lasting institution, tested by f; ne ¢ 
apparently did not know how to keep their . a ey ea 


: : vt and defeat, which five thousand years have no 
greater neighbors ‘‘ from swallowing them, been able to destroy nor even to alter, and wi 


but at least they could make it impossible — subsists to-day in all its strength even wi 
for Russia and Prussia ‘‘to digest them.’’ corporate nation is no longer in existence 
‘*The virtue of the citizens, their patriotic 


: , The implication is clear. What th 
zeal, the peculiar form which national in- ' wie 
ae A Mosaic law did for the Jews, what the laws 
stitutions can give to their minds—those : ‘ 
‘ of Lyeurgus did for the Spartans and wha: 
constitute the single rampart always pre- . ee ic 
: the laws of Numa did for the Romans. that 
pared to defend (the state) which no army : a” ; 
2 : suitable institutions could do for the Poles 
could capture. If you bring it about that P 
: ; and make of them a strong and en 
a Pole can never become a Russian, I 
. , . nation. 
answer that Russia will never conquer 


Poland.”’ 


Rousseau proposed that the Poles should 


To accomplish such a result great 
pendence would have to be placed on edu 


; , tion. 
deliberately foster their nationalism. ‘‘It _ 


is national institutions which form the It is education which ought to give to n 


genius, the character, the tastes and the national form and so direct men’s 0; 
customs of a people, which make it itself ‘heir tastes that they would be patriots by 
and not another, which inspire in it that “0 >Y Passion, by necessity. An 
; 3 : opening his eyes ought to see his country 
burning love of country founded on habits 


& the day of his death he ought to see 
which can not be uprooted. He advised more important than his country } 


the Poles to create ‘‘a national physiog- Republican should suck in with his mot! 


nomy’’ which would hinder them from los- _ the love of his country, that is to say, : 


ing their identity and from allying them- 84 his liberty ... At twenty a Pole 


segin by giv- be just any man; he ought to be a Polk 


se 


selves with other nations. 
that in learning to read, he should read 


; » Pp “a ¢ 7 mi 7 > Ta) rg! 
ing the Poles a great opinion of themselves affairs of his country; that at ten years 
and of their country. should know all its productions, at tw: 
Three examples among the ancients were provinces, its roads, all its towns; that 
cited by Rousseau as worthy of imitation by he should know all its history, at sixtee 
the Poles in the distracted and disunited ‘/W; that there should not have taken I 
wae , Poland a fine action or exist an illustrat 
condition of their country, namely, the ; 
; ; ‘ % ~s which was not in his mind and heart and of w 
legislation of Moses, Lyeurgus and Numa. he could not give an account on the instant 
These great law-givers had faced circum- 
stances certainly no more favorable than Logically enough Rousseau did 1 
those of Poland, and out of their efforts sire to have this instruction give! 
had arisen strong nations. Moses, for ex foreigners and priests,’’ but by Poles, w! 


ample, were to be picked men and who wer 


+ 


pass from the public employment 


formed and executed the astonishing enterprise of ; ; 
teaching, after their term of service, 


making a corporate nation out of a swarm of un 
fortunate fugitives without arts, without arms, other public employments 


‘ 


*not mor 


without talents, without virtues, without courage, portant nor more honorable, but 


, avi a si i 4 h of . . 
and who, not having a single hand’s breadth « Ishorious and more in the public 


land to call their own, were aliens on the face of pe : ~ 
Be careful not to make teaching a trac 


the earth. Moses dared to make of that wandering 
and servile host a body politic, a free people, and said Jean Jacques. 
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weeau saw a publie danger in the 
p practice of giving a different and 
education to the rich nobility from 
h the poorer nobility enjoyed. 
ng equal under the constitution of 
they should be educated together 
same manner, and if it is not 
establish an altogether gratui- 
education, it is at least neces- 
tablish it at a cost which the poor 
pay.’’ (The poor referred to 
nobles, not working folks.) It 
1 to found in each college a cer- 


r of free places, which might be 
the children of poor gentlemen 
served well of their country. 
important place was given by 
n his system of education for 
physical exercise and games. 
rticle so greatly neglected is, ac- 
my notion, the most important 
lucation, not only for forming 
| robust constitutions, but still 
moral object, which we neglect, 
" we fulfill only by means of a 
| edantic, vain preeepts which are 
ich wasted breath.’’ The moral 
hysical edueation were to come 
incidental to group games and 
ns. The boys were ‘‘not to be 
to play separately and as they 
but all together and in public, in 
that all have continually a com- 
ose to which all aspire and which 
mpetition and emulation.’’ Par- 
preferred to have their boys 
heir academic lessons at home might 
privilege, but all boys were to be 
irticipate in the public physical 
‘Their plays ought always to 
‘and common to all, for it is not 
itter of occupying them, of de- 
r in them robust constitutions, of 
‘ them agile and strong, but of ac- 
discipline, 


ry noe 


i them early to 


fraternity, competitions—to live 
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under the eyes of their fellow-citizens and 
to desire public approbation.”’ 

The administration of the system of edu- 
cation was to be in the hands of a body of 
magistrates of the first rank, who were to 
have supreme power and the duty of ap- 
pointing, dismissing and changing at their 
will the principals and heads of colleges. 

In concluding his chapter on education, 
Rousseau recalled to the Poles the example 
and the suecess of the ancients in develop- 
ing strong nations through applying sound 
educational practices and holds out to them 
a picture of a restored, a rejuvenated 
Poland which had found in education the 
means to national welfare. ‘‘ But without 
these precautions,’’ that is to say, without 
providing for a wise administration of 
education, ‘‘do not expect anything of your 
laws; however wise, however farsighted 
they may be, they will be evaded and use- 
will have corrected some 


less and 


abuses which have wounded you only to in- 


you 


troduce others which you have not fore- 
Those are the preliminary conditions 


Let 


seen. 
which I believe to be indispensable. 
us now consider the constitution.”’ 

It would be an undertaking both inter- 
esting and profitable to canvass the possi- 
bilities of reconciling the apparently di- 
vergent points of view on education which 
occur in the ‘‘Emile’’ on the one hand, and 
in the two treatises on political economy 
which have been reported in this article, on 
the other. There is much to suggest that 
the contradiction between those two view- 
points is more apparent than real. For, 
after all, there is a tremendous amount of 
guidance proffered the young Emile by his 
tutor and much attention is given, particu- 
larly in Book IV, to his social adjustment. 
To undertake such a synthesis is, however, 
beyond the intention of the present article. 

Epwarp H. REISNER 

TeaAcners COLLEGE, 

CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ON COLLEGE DEBATING 


In most colleges debating is as dead as 


Let us assume that X is a debating « 
lege—at least in the sense that it has a 4, 
A debate with Y is ay 


nounced, on some question dealing wi) 


Marley; and yet in most colleges its ghost bating ‘‘team.’’ 


walks, as Marley’s did. Perfunectory de- 


bates are still held before small audiences; the fiseal policy of the government, P} iliy 


there is no interest in much except the out- 
come, and that can be found in the next 
day’s paper; the speakers do not always 
believe in the side they support, and often 
the question is in no way connected with 
the interests of either debaters or auditors. 
But perhaps even more fundamental causes 
for the decline in interest in debating—a 
decline which is already of long standing 
—is the fact that as a people we are not 
‘* politically minded.’’ 

Whenever a group of students gets to- 
gether to argue some question in which they 
are vitally interested, the essence of a de- 
bate is found; and such groups do assemble, 
sometimes spontaneously, in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. It may be that 
‘‘organization’’ has brought debating into 
the bad repute from which it suffers in 
many of our colleges: we can not deny that 
often spontaneity has been killed, and (save 
enthusiasm is wanting 
And 


possibly carried on 


in rare instances) 
even among the debaters themselves. 
yet debates continue 
by foree of tradition only. 
ently we must have them, why not try to 


Since appar- 


make them less distressing affairs? 
Observers of American life have recently 
noted that we regard our elections in the 
light of sporting events—a winning candli- 
date is like a winning horse—and once they 
‘‘election bets’’ and 


We are not 


are over, we pay our 
wait for the next race. ** po- 
litically minded’’ because candidates count 


for more than policies, personalities for 


more than points of view (if, indeed, one 
It is this habit of 
of ab- 


even to a col- 


can separate the two) 


mind which makes the discussion 
stract questions seem dull 
lege audience; and when this discussion is 
‘‘organized’’ what little inherent interest it 


might have had, evaporates. 


pine independence, or perchance the 4) 
visability of adhering to the World Coy» 
if not the League of Nations. Apparent! 
it is not necessary to discuss anything » 
lated to American problems: in a recent 4 
bate between Harvard, Yale and Prinee: 

the Mussoli: 


were argued. 


governmental policies of 
The subject chosen, judges are nam 
the bar, 
Church, or the business world—*‘ promi: 
A sma 
group of undergraduates delves int: 


distinguished members of 


citizens’’ all—are invited to serve 
in the library, preparing their spe 
The great evening arrives: the earnest 
baters—who are usually regarded as ' 
antitheses of the heroes of track and { 
but of some consequence in upholding | 
glorious name of X in intellectual! realms 
the 
athletics, but not to be neglected utt 


(themselves inferior to domain 
the earnest debaters, then, gather t! 


manuscripts together and direct t 


course to the hall where the combat of 
is to take place. 

But in contrast to the crowded 
on the day of an intercollegiate gam 
hall presents row upon row of empty s 
Eager as the student body may be to 
of an X victory, few of them can spare ' 
time to listen to the men they support; ! 
of them have any opinion on the subject ! 
question, and few care to know mor 
it. The student body is already conv! 
that on whichever side X may sp 
debaters will win enough on ** poin 
warrant a victory. Indeed, the side ol! 
question bears little relation to thr 
come of the debate, which is usual): 
on the presentation of the subject 
livery of the speeches, the logic of t! 


ment, the rebuttal of the opponents: 
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and other like technicalities. Often 
X is upholding the affirmative at X, 


X team is defending the negative 


r Z. and the X undergraduate expects 
os to win. And only results count. 


ay be a few parents in the audi- 
ire anxious to hear how Elmer or 
swing the cold crowd to an en- 
support of his or her side; and 
the son or daughter could sway 
f there were one to be swayed. 
scattered auditors are quite likely 
no matter how well the hall is 


and if Susie or Elmer can keep 


a triumph has been achieved. 
wn listeners at a debate to fall 
eful slumber, regardless of the 
he lapse was distinctly noticeable 
the smallness of the gathering; 
ot sure that the blame for such a 
to Morpheus could be laid en- 

ventilating system of the hall. 
thusiastic members of the faculty 
inted on to swell the number of 

smaller X is, the more surely 

rt will be seen; and a few towns- 
inxious to get information re- 
juestion of the evening, will be 
through the hall. But these are 
ss to be counted on, as they are 
earning that the merits of the 

any) are of distinctly less im- 

ian winning the debate, and that 
is as clearly found on a college 
s elsewhere in this free and glo- 
ntry. It is by no means certain 
the speakers are in sympathy with 
they uphold; and there are few 
pyrotechnics to keep the ground 


these evils are due primarily to 


gs: first, the subject, interesting 
be in itself, has little connection 


ikers or audience. If the subjects 
iad some intimate connection with 


{f X, or of any college, the stu- 
ild be more interested in the mat- 


ter under discussion (on which they might 
be assumed to have ideas, even before the 
debate began) than on the outeome. If 
there were a hope that Y might convince 
them, there would be more object in at- 
tending the debate. Let us, for the moment, 
assume that an X audience could be con- 
vinced by Y that it would be better to put 
the Panama Canal under private owner- 
ship, or that Mussolini’s policies were bad, 
what could they do about it? Y, let us 
say, has done its part in convincing; is the 
matter to end so? 

In a recent debate, the two sides argued 
on the question: ‘‘Resolved, that our 
grandchildren are to be pitied.’’ The sub- 
ject was, obviously, incapable of proof 
for one could not be sure that the hypo- 
thetical infants would resemble their grand- 
parents; indeed, it is difficult to treat such 
a question seriously. Vital as the answer 
must be to the grandchildren, it were ask- 
ing too much even of an audience con- 
vinced of the affirmative, to prevent the 
existence of the coming generations—but 
fortunately logic is not everything. ‘‘ You 
cean,’’ as Holmes points out, ‘‘hire logic, in 
the shape of a lawyer, to prove anything 
vou wish to prove . . I should not trust 
the counsel of a sharp debater, any more 
than that of a good chess-player. Either 
may of course advise wisely, but not neces- 
sarily because he wrangles or plays well.’’ 

An ‘‘academic question’’ means one dis- 
cussed for the pleasure of the argument 
No ‘‘ practical results’’ may be expected to 
follow this exereise—no more angels can 
be crowded on to the point of a needle 
even if a skilful logician shows that there is 
room for a million more. A discussion of 
the Nineteenth Amendment in the United 
States would be purely ‘‘academic’’ now 
that women have the vote: it was not, while 
the amendment was pending; and it is in 
teresting to observe that many citizens feel 
that discussions of the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment are not purely academic—the subject 
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is still a vital one. If more of the sub- or a Southerner—or unworthy of attenti,, 
jects debated by the colleges were vital, because it is held by an Easterner or a J,), 


there would be a recrudescence of interest anese. Unless prejudice can be shown 


ad 
at once. prejudice due to sectionalism or nationalit, 


This brings us to the second evil of de- —such criticisms are questionable; and } 
bating. Let us again assume a spirited is doubtful if a whole audience woy)q , 
debate on a vital subject: Y has convinced low its judgment to be distorted by jx 
the audience (let us say )—and this, in col- sympathy. . 
lege halls or out of them, is the real purpose If the question were a vital one, ther 
of argument. But perhaps the judges will would be little danger that the audiene 
award the debate to X on the ground of a would allow its feeling of ‘‘loyalty’ 
better presentation of the case. It is not sway its judgment; were debates intr 
always the better presentation of a case mural, this danger would vanish utter 
that convinces. Lawyers know this; edi- but I believe that, in general, audiences 
torial writers know it; perhaps even the if given the power to judge a debat 
clergy are aware of it. Politicians are sure would be fair. Those whose loyalty ca 
of it. The X debaters have been coldly upon them to support the “‘home t 
logical; the facts are at their fingers’ ends; through thick and thin would be ba 
they may even be sincere in their position, by those whose hospitality requir 
but the audience has been captured by Y. to vote for the visitors—or perhaps t! 
Whatever the judges may say, to all intents lege vote would be counteracted | 
and purposes Y has won, though X may _ the townsfolk! 
get the kudos. However much the audience It is said that often a debater 
may applaud, it can not alter the decision. take up a side of a question wit! 

In England, they never ‘‘judge the de- does not agree, convinces hims: 
bate’’—they ‘‘vote on the question’’; and paring for the debate, that he was 
the ability of the speakers to sway the and comes to support the side bh: 
audience is reflected in this vote. The drafted to uphold. This may bx 
American audience is often doomed to oftener it is not true, and one has t 
passivity—and even when it votes, it does unfortunate spectacle of a speaker 
not always take the merits of the question not believe in his cause. Perhaps 
into consideration. But if the audience expects that a debater will, in pr 
were more often called to participate in the support the side he defends in th 
debate—even if only as judges—I feel that perhaps we do not expect this 
a greater interest would be reflected in in- maturer politicians—there are s 
creased attendance on these occasions those who vote ‘‘dry’’ and live 

It is obvious that a judgment based en-_ but it is an unfortunate spectacl 
tirely on the college affiliations of the moralist, at any rate. There ar 
debaters is of little value; yet one finds who defend cases with which they ar 
constantly eritics—even those who should in sympathy; there are editorial 
know better—allowing their judgment to who argue rather for the views 
be guided by the section of the country, owners of the paper than for their ow 
or even the nation, from which an argument there may even be clergymen who | 
comes. Such a book is good because an own views out of the pulpit. Bul 
Englishman wrote it—or is worthless be- not envy such debaters. The teacher 
cause of German authorship; such a view it is true, to give both sides of a «is 
is tenable because advanced by a Westerner matter with equal fairness; and w! 





_ 1928] 
tention, st analysis, it is the student himself 
"& dap. , has to decide between the two views, 
vwa—~e ‘he teachers may point out the weaknesses 
onal ty a . ° ; . p 

any and give—in all fairness—his own 


and i vir if he has been unjust in his pres- 
of views with which he is not in 
the student quickly appreciates that 
and perhaps becomes disposed to ac- 
e slighted side. In the more formal 
the speakers should not be asked 
nd an argument with which they do 
rree; let their 
that they are wrong! 


opponents convince 


three chief ‘‘evils’’ of debating, 
the choice of subjects, the passiv- 
he audience, and the too common 
incerity among the speakers. The 
| have hinted at—at least in part. 
ng subjects close at hand, which 
vital interest for the community 
tens to the debate, one will at once 


Al- 


ges are beginning to consider 


enthusiasm enormously. 
problems, and other questions 

ve a close relationship to the life 
lergraduate. In some places, the 
already judges the debate, and 
this responsibility does more than 
r else to keep it awake. One may 
it it will inereasingly be the rule 
speakers who thoroughly believe 
de they are supporting, so that an 
of sincerity will be present in the 
an element which can only add 
Why 


persuade an audience to adopt a 


nvineingness of the orators. 


view you do not yourself hold? 
nest even to attempt to? 
schools and colleges, coaching 
ebate is a time-consuming and labori- 
ity, which is felt to be an evil by 


ilty if not by the students. 


To cor- 
this evil some schools have made an 
ment that questions will not be an- 

(to the debaters (or to the school) 
than twenty-four hours before the de- 


* Scheduled to take place; others have 
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agreed that the teams will do all the work 
of preparation without aid. It would, of 
course, be possible to give no advance 
notice of the subject at all; and if quickness 
of thought were the only aim of debating, 
much might be said for the desirability of 
not announcing the subject until the two 
teams were face to face on the platform— 
and perhaps the audience would be at- 
tracted by curiosity concerning the sub- 
ject as well as concerning the way the teams 
But 
whether the average college student would 


would deal with it. one wonders 
have facts enough at his disposal on which 
to base an argument with absolutely no 
preparation. Surely if we encourage stu- 
dents to defend only the side of the ques- 
tion with which they sympathize, some an- 
nouncement of the subject should be made. 

In an effort to interest students in de- 
bating, a New England college recently 


debating union’”’ 


founded a ** which is not 
primarily concerned with intercollegiate 
debates, but from the membership of which 
such debaters can easily be chosen. It 
plans to do away with many of the evils 
we have mentioned, and the organization 
Mem- 


bership in the union is open to the college 


could be widely copied to advantage. 
community—faculty as well as students; 
the fee is nominal, so that no one will be 
deterred from joining by financial consid- 
erations. 
sit on the floor and take part in the debate; 
the question is opened by two ‘‘teams’’ of 
three each, the affirmative beginning and 
the alternating until the negative 


closes the debate. Each speech is limited 


Only members have the right to 


sides 


to ten minutes, after which the question is 


thrown open to the floor; and the debate is 


closed by a summing-up by the negative 


and affirmative leaders The audience 
chooses its places on either side of a center 
aisle—those upholding the affirmative sit- 
ting on the chairman’s right, while those 
supporting the negative sit on the left. 


When a member rises to speak, he gives his 
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name, of which a note is made by the secre- ment; but even if many of our debaters di 
tary, and future debaters are chosen from not participate in public life after gradyg. 
those who have spoken three times from tion, they can at least appreciate the qual. 
the floor. When the debate is over, the ity of Congressional debate, which—if this 
audience leaves the hall by two doors—vot- method of training speakers should spread 
ing for the affirmative if they leave by the must inevitably improve in the legisly. 
right hand one, or for the negative if they tures of our states and the law-making bod. 
go out through that on the left; and the ies at Washington. Our college debater 
result is announced by the chairman after will not speak with a set speech before they 
the tellers have made their report. An in- as too often they do now); they will }y 
teresting development of this system is that able to think on their feet, to answer their 
one can observe how many of the audience opponents on the spur of the moment 

have changed their minds during the de- often wittily—picking out flaws in log 
bate, by comparing the number sitting on or weak points in their position; and they 


one side of the aisle with that leaving by can sway public opinion in their community 


the corresponding door because of their sincerity and the sow 
Eiigible speakers, by signing up for the ness of their views. The union will becom 
debate, can indicate on which side of the a practice ground as important as the ‘‘» 
question they care to speak. As the speak- ond team’’ in athletics, and—as in athlet 
ers do not represent an organization, there again—the principle of sport for sport's 
is no occasion for misplaced loyalty to in- sake will arouse an interest in a 
fluence judgment; and there is no other activity which is in danger of atroph) 
team speaking on the other side of the ques- der present conditions 
tion elsewhere, so there is no need to draft It might be well to surmise how thes 
speakers. The questions are of local inter- reforms, if undertaken twenty-five 
est, and often vital; furthermore, the re- ago, would have borne fruit in arousing 
sults of the debate can be translated into public spirit in the present generation 
new regulations. Let us imagine a debate debating had not been moribund whe 
on the merits of compulsory chapel at- was in college, would it have taken a greater 


tendance: one side wins an overwhelming interest in some of the problems n 


hy 


victory, and the Student Council may im- ing it? Can a ‘‘political mind’’ 


mediately be called upon to consider a only aroused, but created? If it « 


change in the regulations of the college. nothing but discussion will do it; 
The non-voting public (non-members of am tempted to believe that the talk ar 
the union) may listen to the debate from the stove in the country grocery stor 
the gallery, but they may not speak; any more to stimulate thought than ma! 
one who wishes to do that must join the’ lege course. Its weakness is due to t! 
union and pay his nominal fee. Even in a_ sence of facts, and the presence of 
short time, the interest in debating has re- dice: but where two sides are repr: 
vived enormously, and the speakers from these ills tend to disappear. If ry 
the floor have so multiplied that there is no managed, debating is one of the gr 
longer any difficulty in finding candidates aids to the clear thinking which is o! 
for such intercollegiate debates as fill the the chief aims of modern colleges; 
college schedule. when clearness of thought is once estal 
This is, clearly, an adaptation of the lished, a ‘‘political minded’’ nation wi!! 


sritish system of debating which has doubt emerge. 


proved its worth in preparing young men Rovert WItTHiIneto 
for participation in parliamentary argu- NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DEMAND OF FRENCH PARENTS 
the National 
was held at the Lyeée Condorcet, Paris, 


'GRESS of Association ol 


[he federation consists of 55 socie- 


represent about 20,000 families, and 


ed to enable parents of school DOYS 


to exercise some influence over the 


{| methods of their education and to 
au- 


The 


pondent of the London Times Edu 


schoolmasters and university 


changes which they desire. 


vnlement writes 


resolution carried by the 
that both the Su 
the councils of 


of the various lycées should include 


mportant 
demanding 
Education and 
\ of parents to be chosen from lists 
submitted by the 
to the 
While these secondary schools 
the of them 


a separate entity, with its own budget 


associations. It is in 


lycées that the resolution is 
the control of state, each 
receipts from pupils’ fees, its manage 
supervised by a council of administra- 
of 
these councils, and the point of the 
that 


tatives parents already have 


the parents’ federation is such 


be 


} 7 


es should chosen from among its 
* a special reason why this proposal is 
this particular moment. A beginning 
ade with the reform of secondary edu 
threatens to go to great lengths and, 
the action of the parents’ federation 
e of the existing social organization and 
With this object 


ition has strongly criticized the ‘‘ stiffen 


he secondary schools. 


examination which pupils have to pass 
ean be promoted from the sixth class 
fe 


and so enter upon their real secondary 


instruction. They do not oppose the 
raising of the standard in order to assure 
the 


argue that the examination excludes some 


mprovement in level of education, 
whose parents are anxious to give them the 
\f secondary education, and that its real 

s to find places for pupils from the ele 
The ministry of education is sus 

short, of preparing the way for a drastic 
which 


will make the secondary schools ac- 


to increasing numbers of pupils from ele- 


ry schools, and so deprive the lycées of their 
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traditional character. In the 


parents’ federation, it should not be made impos 


any case, says 
sible for many parents to send their children to the 
lycées, and an examination at so early a stage in a 
child’s development can not be a true index of his 


potential intelligence. 


BRITISH MUSEUMS 
Tur Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees have 


issued a report on British museums as a factor 
in education, which has been made to them by 
Sir Henry Miers, 
the University of Manchester, 


the 


formerly vice-chancellor of 
according to the 
London correspondent of Journal of the 


Medical 


writes: 


Ameri an Association. 7 he « orrespon 


dent 


In a short historical ints it that 


note he p 
ir 


since Elias Ashmole’s gift to Oxford University in 


1677 there has been a steady development. Dur 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries many 
societies came into existence and gathered colle 
tions, some of which had been transferred to public 
bodies by the middle of the 
The period of museum 


perhaps the forty years from 1880 to 


nineteenth century. 
was 


of 


nearly 


development 


1920. 


richest 


the public museums started during that time, 
half originated from private collections. 
Only recently has an attempt been made to break 
away from the collecting bias and to establish 
museums for public rather than for personal pur 
poses, and for educational needs. Regarding mu 
seums from this point of view, Sir Henry shows 
that their distribution in the British Isles is hap 
While 


populations ranging from 9,000 to 920,000 have 


hazard. twenty-three English cities with 


three or more museums, big cities like Croydon 


and Barrow have none. This is still more sur 


} 


prising when it is seen that small towns and 


) 


2.000 inhabitants have 


villages of less than 
esting museums 

maintain museums 
rarely have sufficient funds for More than 


forty have given up the struggle and have passed 


Those learned societies which 


upke ep 


into the hands of municipalities 

Among the conclusions reached in the report are 
the following: Every museum, instead of following 
a policy of indiscriminate acquisition, should adopt 
a definite restricted policy based on the maximum 
service that it ean render to its own district. The 
be under the of a 

The education authorities should 


of 
Much greater 


museum should administration 


full-time curator. 
organized 


the encouragement 


visits, loans to schools and lectures. 


be assisted by 
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encouragement and better facilities should be given 
to research workers. 

With this report is issued another by Dr. E, E. 
Lowe on modern American museum practice, Dr. 
Lowe was sent to America, where he spent two 
months visiting more than a hundred different in- 
stitutions. He reports that there are in the United 
States about a thousand museums of one kind or 
another, almost half of which have been founded 
by colleges and universities, and the rest by socie 
ties and private persons. They seem rarely to have 
been established by municipalities. 

Dr. Lowe finds that, owing to the vast area of 
the United States and to the great distances sepa 
rating many of the cities, the larger museums are 
in aim than is 
The build 


ings are also newer, larger and better equipped. 


wider in scope and more ambitious 


usual with English provincial museums, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RHODES SCHOLARS 


Tue Association of American Rhodes Schol 


ars, composed of students who have studied at 


Oxford University under the fellowships estab 
lished a quarter century ago by Ceeil Rhodes, 
has just been formed at a meeting held in New 
York City. As reported in The Christian Si 

ence Monitor, the chief purpose of the associa- 
tion is to establish an American trust fund for 
the of Oxford, 
will be opened both to one-time Oxford stu- 


benefit contributions to which 
dents and others interested in international edu- 
eation. 

The 


endowment is said to be unique in educational 


scheme for an international university 


history. No definite amount has been set as the 
association’s goal, but it is hoped to have a 
“substantial sum” by 1953, which will mark the 
one hundredth anniversary of Ceeil Rhodes and 
the fiftieth anniversary of the residence of the 
first Rhodes scholar in Oxford. 

Coineidently, 1953 will also mark the seven 
hundredth anniversary of what is said to be the 
first foundation in the 
smal] Oxford established by 


William, Archdeacon of Durham. 


educational world, a 


endowment ior 
Organization of the association will be sub- 
mitted to the 600 Rhodes scholars in the United 
States for ratification by a mail vote. 
The New York 
about 50 one-time Rhodes scholars, who elected 
Leonard W. Cronkhite, of Boston, as the first 


session in was attended by 
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president of the association, 


[Vou. XXVII, No. 


ton, Chicago, vice-presidents; Professor ( 


Tucker Brooke, Yale University, editor of +, 
American Oxonian; Franklin F. Russell, Ney 


York, secretary, and Henry A. Moe, « 


of the John Simon Guggenheim Foundat 


treasurer. 


The organization scheme provides 


election of eight directors representing dist; 


throughout the country, and eight dire 


large selected according -to the regio 
which their appointments as Rhodes 
were made. 

The directors are: G. Hu 
Providence, R. 1.; Carroll A. Wilson, 
York; G. B. Stockton, of 
B. E. Schmitt, of Chicago; F 
ver City, N. Mex.; P. F. 
Nebr.; A. B. Doe, of Milwaukee, Wi 
E. Holman, of Seattle, Wash. 


The directors-at-large are: Dr. Fra: 


district 
Jacksonvilli 


Good, ol 


lotte, president of Swarthmore College; 
Niles, Baltimore; S. K. Hornbeck, Wa 
D. C., and L. A. 
Campbell, R. V. L. 
New York City. 


The objects of the endowment fu 


Hartley 


ing to Mr. Russell, who was one of t! 
nators of the movement, include “the « 
ment of scholarships, exchange prof 
prizes, encouragement of athletics, pu: 
land and erection of buildings and the « 
tion to special funds such as the Oxfor 
vation Trust, the object of which is to p 
land adjacent to the university to pr 


croachment by manufacturing industri 


EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 


INDIAN 


Tue Institute for Government 
made puble a brief report of a survey 
American Indians mad 
Hubert Work, secretary 


had a « 


ditions among 
Dr. 
The 


specialists in the fieid gathering facts 


request of 


Interior. institute has 


now ready to issue its findings in an 50 


“The Indi 


The section on educati 


entitled Problem of 


ministration.” 


report 


marized in the published report, is re] 


in the United States Daily as follows 


C. Light, ot 


Crosby, L. C. Hull, Jr., 
and H. A 


Resear 


VW 
\\ 


ne 
‘U9 


Other offices rs are 
F. P. Griffiths, San Francisco, and L. H. Wi. 


k 





' are 
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first questions that many people ask are 
Can the Indian be educated? Is it worth 
do anything or are the Indians an in- 
forior racet’’ The answer of the Institute for 
ot Research is that unquestionably the 
s capable of education. Many individual 
ive made marked progress and compare 
with successful white men. The testi 
hers who have taught both white and 

iren is overwhelmingly to the effect 

s do reasonably well in school, and 

w difficulties in their instruction are 
esuit of the economic and social con 

the Indian families and not of any 
encies on their part. The survey 
wed the results of modern mental 

ive been given Indian children, and 

rs out the testimony of the teach 

hildren have the mental capacity 

The tests show that the Indian 

vy slightly below white children in 

the slight difference found may 


to the handicaps under which the 


for Government Research empha- 
that the traditional school system 
not immediately applicable to the 
children. For years to come it 
for the national government to 
s for them, and even when the 
ed in local public schools it will 
for the national government to render 
to them. The institute commends 
vement on the part of the Indian 
toward placing Indians in public 
this necessary supplemental ser 
hed adequately. Because of the 
e of this supplemental service it 
ition and conservation in placing 

n publie schools. 
1 of the federal Indian school sys 
ked improvement in the personnel. 
low salaries and the unfavorable 
ns, the Indian service has, as a 
to attract the best of the younger 
though it has some good teachers, the 
s below that in the schools of 
white communities. Low salaries have 
sary for the Indian service to adopt 

qualifications. 

fort to maintain educational standards 
idequate personnel, the Indian service 
me years ago to a uniform course of 
il government Indian schools, even 
far as to send out uniform examination 
from Washington. In place of attempt 


ing to maintain standards through a uniform 
course of study the institute recommends that the 
Indian service adopt the only device that has been 
found successful by progressive white communi 
ties, namely, that of maintaining high entrance 
qualifications for teachers and supervisors so that 
the local staff will be qualified to adapt the educa 
tional system to the needs of the particular Indians 
being taught. It recognizes frankly that this 
course can not be followed unless the government 
is prepared to adopt a salary scale for Indian 
school teachers and supervisors comparable with 
those in progressive white communities. 

A movement away from boarding schools has 
been in progress in the Indian service for several 
years. The institute recommends that this move 
ment be expedited. To get young children out 
of boarding schools in so far as possible, the insti- 
tute recommends increasing the number of grades 
in existing day schools, developing new day schools 


: 


wherever possible, and a judicious placing of li 


dian children in local public schools with necessary 
supplemental service. Thus a far larger number 
of Indian children can remain with their families 
and the families will be educated along with their 
children, whereas the boarding schools tend to edu 
cate the children away from their families and 
ereate a serious problem when, after several years 
away at « hool, the child returns to its home en 
tirely out of touch with its family and its mod 
of life. 

For some years to come boarding schools will 
be necessary to supply educational facilities for 
the older children who are ready for higher grades 
and for special training which can not be supplied 
locally and to a limited extent for the younger 
children who can not reach any loeal school. The 


institute recommends changes in the boarding 


schools, which will require an increase in eq 
fications of the personnel. 


oot 


Broadly speaking, the position of the institut 


on the education of the Indians is that their pri 
mary need is development of initiative and respon 
sibility in the individual The schools should give 


maximum opportunity for the development of thes 
qualities. The present tendency of the boarding 
schools is toward mass handling of the pupils with 
individuality suppressed by the institutional rou 
tine. Almost everything is done according to 
schedule on signal and the pupils have almost no 
experience in directing their own efforts and man 
aging their own affairs. Even in the highest 
grades they are subject to the same discipline and 
routine until the day of their graduation when 
they find themselves free from all control with no 


guided experience in directing their own activities 
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The institute takes the position that if the schools THE “SUPERMAXIMUM” SALARY 
are to be effective the routinization must be INCREASES IN NEW YORK CITY 
largely eliminated and attention to the individual AN opinion recently rendered by Corpor 

—" . A Oralion 
must be stressed. Counsel Nicholson, of New York City, declare. 


that the New York City Board of Edueatio, 
THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CON- exceeded its authority when it set ; , 
GRESS FOR SAFETY EDUCATION : 7 , eet aside last 
December 29 $1,200,000 for “supermaximy 


Sarety education problems in the schoo] will salary increases to 6,000 specially quali 
receive special consideration at the Seventeenth publie school teachers. : 

Annual Safety Congress to be held in New It was the intention of the board to 

York from October 1 to 5. More than 6,000 $1,200,000 of the $14,000,000 made availah 
delegates are expected to attend this meeting to the legislature last year for salary increases for 


‘ 


discuss the national accident situation in its inerements to teachers who have shown u. 
relation to industrial and public safety. The scholastic aptitudes or achievements 
remarkable reduction in child fatalities obtained were jn possession of university degrees 
in cities where safety education has been thor- “eredits” for special courses. i eee 
oughly incorporated in the school program has superintendents has been at work sinc 
foensed attention on the value of such teaching January trying to set up standards to b 
and the necessity of developing materials and by the recipients of the “supermaximum” 
methods. creases. Last February the board asked 

Of particular interest to teachers are a series Nieholson for an opinion on its power to set 


of meetings to be held on Tuesday, October 2, 9 cuoh special standards. 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In the morning Mr. Nicholson pointed out that the lay 
there will be informal discussions dealing with mits the board to establish increment stand 


various ways of teaching safety both in the only on the basis of length of 
classroom and through extra-curricular activi-  corvice He wrote to George A. Ryva: 


ties such as the junior safety councils and dent of the board. as follows: 
patrols. These discussions will be conducted by 
: The provision contained in Section 888 


people who have made extensive experiments in : 
Education Law, quoted in your com: 


this field and have evolved practical and sue that, ‘‘a member of the supervising and tes 
cessful methods. In the afternoon a large meet- — gtagr in such schools serving under a sch: 

ing in the Waldorf-Astoria ballroom will deal provides for annual increments shall 

with the objectives of present-day education; any given year of service the salary and t 
showing how safety fits in with the general crement provided in said schedule for 
scheme. These objectives will then be the sub which corresponds to his year of ser 


ject of a round-table discussion led by a promi- * the grant of a right to the increm 


nent psychologist. A short safety play, demon- corresponds to his year of service unless, as 


. , , statute further provides, ‘‘his services for th 
strating the value of the drama as a medium 
. : ;, . immediately preceding have been declared 
for safety education, will eonelude the day’s aries 
: : majority vote of the board of education 
— . teat 2 =“ of superintendents of a city to be unsatisfactor 
The education division of the National Safety a geo, opportunity to be heard.’’ 

Council extends a cordial invitation to school I do not believe that the board of ed 
officials and teachers to attend these sessions clothed with the authority to annex any ot 

and to contribute to the discussions. During the dition to the receipt of a salary increment 
congress week there will be an exhibit of chil teacher than that provided in the statut’ 
quently I feel constrained to advise you 

may not set up salary increments based on *'st# 
ards’’ which alone would entitle the teac! 


dren’s work showing how safety can be used to 
motivate units of instruction in the classroom 
There will also be an opportunity to visit the 
New York City schools. Further information 
regarding the program may be secured from 


ceive the increases of salary in questi! 
action on your part, taken in adopting th 

. im, : supermaximum increments, was ultra vi! 
the education division of the National Safety .... salary tncsemente were and ure 9 


Council, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. effective 


i 
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AMERICAN EDUCATORS IN RUSSIA Order of Merit: Sir George Abraham Grierson, ‘‘in 


1~ making publie a partial list of the twenty- 
\meriecan educators who have sailed for a 


recognition of his eminent position as an 


; 


Oriental scholar.’ 


ora B ; ‘ Companion of Honor: Professor John Scott Hal 
de Soviet Russia, ws ranham, secretary dane, director of the Mining Research 
lucati Society for Cultural Relations with Laboratory of the University of Birming 
ids aid recently that the delegation will be ham. 
xi! report on its findings or not, according Knights: William Alexander Craigie, professor of 
| n vote. English in the University of Chicago; the 
ud further: Honorable George Fowlds, president of 
Auckland University College, New Zealand; 
} the pre sent time the delegation has not de Max Pemberton, director of the London 
ether it will make a general report or not. School of Journalism. 
st s entirely unofficial, the members paying Qrder of the British Empire : 
expenses. Some of the group are authors D.B.E. (Cwil Division): Elizabeth Words 
1 have been put into general practice worth, late principal of Lady Margaret 
iM Dr. John Dewey, who will meet us in Hall. Oxford 
| for the tour, is as well known to Russian K.B.E. (Ciwil Division): Sir Huch William 
sas to American. Orange, accounting general, Board of Edu 
ne led { Gott e eation. 
galion Salle< or Gothenburg, Swe- . , , ’ ] 
, _ 5 C.B.E. (Cwil Division): William Allport 
a the Drottningholm on June 23 and pro ili Masten ul aii Saleen 
I. ro ing on, ¢ recto 0 e IMaAtTION, seit 
Leningrad by rail. tershire; John Clark, director of education, 
iueators in the party are: Glasgow Education Authority; Mary Mce- 
; . Lean, lately principal of Wellington Girls’ 
" ne D. Blake, former New York school : a f 
1 MeK . ll. ed ts College, New Zealand. 
'r. J. MeKeen Cattell, editor Scrence . : . 
_ ; ' , a - n i" O.B.E. (Military Division): Major Edward 
ScHOOL AND SoOcrery; ttus D. Coffman, ‘ « : . 
oe ; ' $ : : — P — Bertie Hartley Berwick, Rossall School 
| — ordigegiann ange? : cay vo Contingent, Officers’ Training Corps. 
Cowling, presiden . Carle wllege ; . : ps 
] . > gery = a” =—" O.B.E. (Civil Dwision): M. R. Ry. Madhavan 
John Dewe if Columbi Iniversity ; . : . 
:, wey, of ; a Unis eid: Nambiar Arachil Candeth Avargal, Indian 
lug van eo itern ) 
, uggan, snstitut f Int we nal Edueational Service, deputy director of pub 
Fola La Pollette, City and Country Me fastrestion, Madras: James Crowther. 
Robert H. Gault, National Research Coun principal, Halifax Technical College; Wil 
Carnegie Institution; Mary L. Hinsdale, mm Jeaupl Sete Ge : ‘al 
iam Joseph ’ non, S ( ISIONAL n 
is College chig } “lorence ‘ : > . 
Li | lege, Michigar ; - rence Hol spector of schools, Board of Education; Wil 
ree ¢ ro} . . » > 
pal, Oakland High School; Dr. Parke liam Herbert Ifould, principal librarian and 
president of the Brooklyn Polytechnic anieeneas Publ Paes oe 
secrets . lie abrary, ‘ve eoutn 
Joshua Kunitz, writer and lecturer; Wales “Al aeiian ¥ eee “weal M - 
es: Ak de AZignton, ector, DLOTZAT 
: G. Matheson, president of Drexel Insti seeecia (As Alas iia ities 
° idelphia; James F. Norris, Massachusetts F k De -_ Now! um. director of educa 
. rar arvi +e is , directo 0 auce¢ 
titute of Technology; George D. Olds, president tion. Cyprus: William Williams. H.M. div 
on, Dp &: | Lili s, wi. GIVI 
s, Amherst College; Kurt E. Richter, Col uit rf pector of schools, Board of Educa 
fone speck OT achoois, oara <« Jaues 
the City of New York; Emily A. Stein, Shes 
10On. 
Monroe High School, Ne Tork; Lucy 
High hool, ped Y : “: M.B.E. (Military Division): Headmaster John 
Vassar College; Thomas Woody, Univer Alfred Re RN 
é Te wwe, mh. 
Pennsylvania, and Lucy Branham, Ameri r : : ’ 
: : Ter M.B.E. (Civil Division): Agnes Bowley, late 
Society for Cultural Relations with Soviet headmist f Medway Street Infants’ 
J wadmistress 0 AeCaWw al ; eet | nts 
2 ” Department, Leicester; James Henry Green, 


AWARDS CONFERRED ON KING 
GEORGE'S BIRTHDAY 
following educators are included in the 
list of honors conferred by King George 
occasion of his sixty-third birthday: 





superintendent, department of education, 
health and lands, Government of India; 
Herbert Matthew Cameron Harris, head 
master, Government High School, Ajmer, 
Rajputana; Eliza Mary George Henry, re 
tired teacher, ‘‘ For services to education in 











Banffshire and the Western Isles’’; Edith 
Harriet Herbert, superintendent of Royal 
College of St. Katharine, Poplar; Captain 
Frank Ernest Hitchin, superintendent, Bor 
stal School, Tanjore, Madras; Mrs. Meta 
Hunt, social and educational worker, Khar 


tum; Albert McLean, organizing master, 
Carlton Street Senior Evening Institute, 
Bradford; Muriel Edith Miskin, principal 


of the Deaf and Blind School at Mount La 


vinia, near Colombo, Ceylon; Augustus 


Rawle Parkinson, headmaster of the Wesley 
Hall Elementary School, Barbados; Grace 


Alice Rees, manager, Special Employment 


Exchange for Women, Girls and Boys, Great 
Marlborough-street; John Goodwin Roberts, 


school teacher in the Out-islands, 


public 


Bahama Islands; George Ernest Russell, 


headmaster, Battle Council Mixed Depart 
ment, Reading; John Thomas Savill, for 
merly headmaster of Bladon School, Ox 
fordshire; Pandit Ram Nath, principal, 


Pandit Baij Nath High School, Amritsar. 
Imperial Service Order: 

Companions: Hugh McLaren, principal of the 
Accra Technical School, Gold Coast; Don 
ald Macleod, sub-inspector, Scottish Educa 
tion Department; Leslie Tucker, federal in 
spector of schools, Leeward Islands. 


Order of the Indian Empvtre: 


C.I.E.: Richard Henry Beckett, director of 
publie instruction and secretary to the Gov 
ernment of the Central Provinces in the 


Education Department; Arthur Henderson 
Mackenzie, director of public 


United Provinces. 


instruction, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
Tue sixty-sixth annual convention of the Na- 


Association is being held in 
Notes 


tional Education 
Minneapolis, Minn., from July 1 to 6. 
on the meetings and programs have been given 
in the issues of Scnoot aNp Society for April 
21, May 19 and June 23. The address of the 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair, will b 


printed in the issue of July 7. 


president, 

Dr. WicKLirre Rose, since 1923 president ot 
the Board, will 
July 1. 


beyond the retirement age. 


General Education retire on 
The reason given is that he is one year 
Dr. Trevor Arnett, 


auditor and business manager of the University 
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Jv 


of Chieago, and from 1920 to 1924 secretary 9 


the General Education Board, has been « 


hosen 


to succeed Dr. Rose, who will continue to nr pre. 


sent the board in an unofficial capacity. 


Freperic C. Woopwarp, dean of the fa 


ulties 


of the University of Chicago, has become act 


president of the university, with the resigna; 


of President Max Mason becoming effectiy: 


the 


Woodward will be head of the universit, 


the beginning of summer quarter 


a successor to Mr. Mason, who resigned | 


come affiliated with the Rockefeller Fou, 


is elected. 


De. H. G. Benner, for nine years p: 
ot the State Teachers College, Durant, 
homa, has been elected president of th 
Mechanical C 
He suceeeds Dr. Bradford K 


homa Agricultural and 
Stillwater. 
and will be inaugurated as president or 
the same day on which Dr. Knapp will t 
his new work as president of the Alabar 


technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


M. G. 


of the University ot Missouri, has resig 


NEALE, dean of the school of e 


become assistant commissioner of educat 
the State of New York. 


Dr. E 


sity college of the University of Southe: 


W. TrrGs, acting dean of the 


fornia and formerly assistant superinter 
schools in Minneapolis, has been elected 


of the college. 


AMONG new appointments at the Un 
of Buffalo are: Seofield, of 


University, to be assistant protessor ol 


Carleton F., 


> 


chology ; Arthur H Copeland, of the R 


stitute, to be assistant professor of 1 


maties: 


De 


7) 
i 


v 


t)h 


{)) 


July } 


J. Harold Goldthorpe, of the Univ 


of Minnesota, to be assistant professor of « 


cation; John D. Sumner, of Northwester 
versity, to be assistant professor of eco: 
and finance; Thomas L. Norton, forme: 
Brown University, to be assistant prof: 

economies and finance; Rupert E. L, Kit! 
of the University of Toronto, to be as 


professor of Romance languages. 


Tue following changes have taken pla 


the Princeton University faculty: Pau! 


Clintoek, of the University of Chicago, has 





\N 














le 
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d Knox Taylor professor of geogra- 
ifrey Harold Hardy, of Oxford Uni- 


ingland, has been named visiting pro- 


athematies in exchange for Professor 
Veblen, of Princeton, who will go to 
the first term; Holmes Van Mater 
the department of classics, has been 


the rank of assistant professor. 


Vl. O'Gorman, head of the department 

at Marquette University, Mil 

_ has been appointed lecturing pro- 
New York. 


llunter College 


CLEETON, associate professor of edu 
chology at the Carnegie Institute 


Pittsburgh, has been promoted 


the department of industrial edu 


VERSITY has announced the ap- 

Dr. Eugene F. Bradford, pro- 

h and director of admissions at 

ersity, to the new office of di 

ons at Cornell. He will take 
September ] 

\\. Norveu., director of secondary 

jcaumont, Texas, has been ap- 


ervisor of English in the New York 


ent of Edueation. 


liumMeEr, since 1917 principal of 
N. Y., Central High School, 

kt. Shingle, for five years principal 
n School in Syracuse, N. Y., have 
ted assistant superintendents of 
yracuse. Mr. Hummer will have 
h schools and Mr. Shingle will 
work of the first six grades. The 


are effective September 1. 


W. Enis, athletic director and 
science at Rutgers Preparatory 
¥ Brunswick, N. J., has been ap 
vimaster of Woodstock Academy, 


(onn He will take charge in 


LAWRENCE NICHOLAS, Jr., a teacher 
and Nichols School, Boston, has 

‘ headmaster of the school. 
Hian, principal of the Hazleton, 


ia, High Sehool, has been elected to 
position at Teaneck, N. J. 


Grorce U. Weyant, of Middletown, N. Y., 
has completed his fifty-seventh year as a teacher 
in the Middletown publie schools. He expects 
to retire. 


Freveric A. Turrer, who is completing his 
twenty-ninth year as headmaster of the Brighton 
High School, Boston, will retire at the end of 
the current academic year. He was given a 
complimentary dinner at the City Club, Boston, 
last month by headmasters of other Boston high 


schools 


AT its commencement exercises on June 21, 
Harvard University conferred the honorary 
LL.D. upon Ernest Martin Hopkins, president 
of Dartmouth College; Harry Augustus Gar 
field, president of Williams College; Herbert 
Putnam, head of the Congressional Library, and 
upon Alfred Ernest Stearns, principal of the 
Phillips Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 


At the 18]st annual commencement at Prince- 
ton University, the honorary LL.D. was pos 
thumously bestowed upon William Mann Irvine, 
for thirty-five years headmaster of Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. The degree of doc- 
tor of divinity was conferred upon President 
Emeritus William Oxley Thompson, of Ohio 
State University, and upon Bayard Dodge, pres- 
ident of the American University of Beirut, 
Syria. Professor Andrew Fleming West, who 
is retiring aiter forty-five vears as protessor ol 
Latin and twenty-seven vears as dean of the 
graduate school of Princeton University, rt 


ceived the honorary Litt.D. 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president of Har- 
vard University, and Hamilton Holt, president 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla , received 
the honorary degree of doctor of humanities at 
the Boston University commencement exercises 
on June 19. James Arthur Tufts, for fifty 
years professor of English at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., was awarded the hon 
orary Litt.D. President Holt delivered the com 
menecement address on “An Adventure in Com 


mon Sense Edueation. 


WituiamM ALLEN NELLSON, president of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., sailed on June 
20 to attend the commencement exercises at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he will receiv 


the honorarv degree of doctor of laws 
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Proressor WiLLiAM A. Craicir, professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, has re 
cently been awarded the degree of Litt.D. by 
both the University of Cambridge and the Uni- 
of Oxtord. 


versity) As previously announced in 


SCHOOL AND Socrery, Professor Craigie had 
knighthood conferred upon him on the ocea 


sion of King George’s birthday, for his editorial 


work on the “New English Dictionary.” 


JULIAN Park, dean of the College of Arts 
and Science and protessor ot! European history 
at the University of Buffalo, has received th 
trom 


decoration of the Palmes Académiques 


the French government 
WaLpo G. LELAND, 


the American Council of Learned Societies, has 


permanent secretary ol 
been elected a vice-president of the Interna 


tional Union ol Academics, composed ot 
academic bodies of the principal countries in 
His term is from January 1, 1929, 


This is the first time that 


the world. 
to January 1, 1932. 
an American has been honored by election to 
a regular office in the 
Frederick Kenyon, of the British Academy, 18 


Union, of which Sir 


president. 
Honors have been conferred by the Republic 


of France Quebec 
Dean Sinclair Laird, of the school of teachers, 


upon four educationists : 
MacDonald College, and George William Par- 
melee, secretary of the Protestant committee of 
the Quebee Department of Public Instruction, 
made “Officers of Public 
Frank Richard Robert, professor of French at 
McGill University, and Professor G. S. Whitby, 


of the department of chemistry, received the 


were Instruction” ; 


decoration of Officier d’Academie, which is the 


first grade of the decoration of Officier de 


l’Instruction Publique. 
1 


Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of 
the University of the State of New York and 
New York state commissioner of education, will 
be one of the speakers at the dedication of the 
library of the University of Louvain on July 


4th. 


Str Ronert Favconer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, was the principal speaker at 
the commencement exercises of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., on June 19. In con- 


with commencement, total gifts of 


junction 
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$365,000 were announced, bringing the sop 
centennial fund to $7,585,000, out 


Dre. Kniout Dunwap, professor of exper 
mental psychology at Johns Hopkins Uniy, 
sity, was one of the speakers at the dedicat 
exercises of the James E. MacMurray See 


Hall at Illinois Woman’s College on June 2 


WituiaM Garpner Hae, who retired as }y 
of the Latin department of the Universit, 
Chicago in 1919, died in Stamford, Con 
June 23, at the age of seventy-nine years. }) 
Hale was chairman of the board and a fow 
of the American School of Classical Studi: 
Art in 


the American School of Rome 


Hopart H. 


superintendent of the 


Topp, for the last eleve: 
State Agricultur 
Industrial School of Industry, Rochester, N. \ 
June 19. Mr. Todd 
superintendent of the Parent Training 8 
New 


died on was f 
on Long Island and a teacher in the 


( its public schools. 


ELLsSwortH Frxnpon, principal of Pu 
School No. 5, Cedarhurst, Long Island, 


June 4, at the age of forty-one years 


Tue sixth annual interim meeting 


Anglo-American 
held at the 


London, on July 6. 


Historical Conference » 


Institute of Historical Res 


Tne Bryn Mawr Summer School for W 
Workers in Industry opened its eight wee) 
Miss Rose Schneider 
of New York City, made the opening addr 

YALe 


gift from Abram E. 


“ 
session on June 17. 


has received a $1,000," 
Fitkin, of New York Cit 
for the development of the study of childret 
diseases child life. The foundatior 


be known as the Raleigh-Fitkin Memoria! Fo 


UNIVERSITY 


and 


in honor of Mr. Fitkin’s son. A gift to } 
of $350,000 from Mrs. Sarah D. C. Stew 
Alfred Cowles and William H. Cowl 


Chieago, has also been announced. 


AN announcement of gifts during t! 
totaling more than $6,000,000, including th 
cent gift of books from the estate of the !at 
William A. White, of Brooklyn, N. Y., va'ur 
at more than $400,000, was made by Presiden! 


Lowell at the Harvard commencement exercise 











‘ » d ; 1v25 


; 


bseriptions 


s B. vow Kiem Sap, president of 


itv of Southern California, has an- 


totaling $1,000,000 re- 


e university’s semi-centennial fund. 
ely $10,000,000 is expected by 
the university will celebrate its 
versary. The fund will be used in 
of new buildings, and to endow 
tments. 
$10,000 toward the drive for 


ne made by Livingston College, 

NX. C.. a Negro college, has been 
lulius Rosenwald, chairman of the 
cetors of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
now total $160,000, including a 


Edu 


of $75,000 from the General 


d, $25,000 from the James B. Duke 


tion by 


> 


50.000 


from various Negro civic 


ved the polytechnical school of the 
Montreal on June 


at $100,000, 


20 Estimates 


Uni 


Its 


tf men at the 


bee n abolished, 


“ aken over in part by two 


advisory ¢a 


uneil at Yal 
als to make radi- 


that 


e University has 
urges during 
college course there 
students based on high 


Slt) ot 


rship standing. It suggests that 
two 


to 
their 


or honor students “the final 


tutorial; from nine 


be 


they should be allowed to sit 


e inmost 


redits should given for 
in 
es without enrolment and with 

and that they should be set 
their 


xamination covering ent 


At 
two Vears then, there should be 


the 


ire 


the 


end of their senior year 


college between the men 
com 


The 


ors and those who preter to 


0 hours in the usual manner. 


should be given the greatest teach- 


or 


instead of reserving such men ex- 


‘the large lecture courses. They 


0 be granted by the university a dis- 
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tinctive degree, for the recognition accorded to 


them at present is slight.” 


Unusvat plans for the Bennett lectures at 


Wesleyan University next year will give stu- 


dents of literature and the drama an oppor- 


tunity for individual contact with leaders in the 
different fields. The that 


each lecturer shall give a public lecture in the 


program proposes 
an informal econ- 
the 


following day shall be available for small! con- 


evening, possibly followed by 


ference with interested graduates, and on 


terence groups 


GUIDANCE of students in selection of cur- 


ricula based on an understanding of the needs 
of rural schools. aptitude and attitude of stu- 
dents and placement of teachers in harmony 
with the type of training pursued, were sub- 
jects discussed at the concluding day's session 


of the conference for the professional prepara- 


tion of teachers for rural schools in western 
states, recently held at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The conference was called by Commissioner of 


Edueation John J 


Tigert, and is one of a series 


looking to improvement of conditions of rural 
education. Dr. Milton Bennion, of the school 
of education of the Unive rsity ol Utah, outlined 


and the 
Dr. 
protessor ot edueca- 


proposed 


the guidance plan adopted by his state 
difficulties encountered in rura! education. 


Harvey L. E! 


tion at the University of Ca 


associate 


iv 
lornia, 


a plan for more effective administration of 


rural educatior 
A stupy to determine the traimuing, experience 
and interests of principals of junior high 


schools in the 


and activities for which they ire responsible, 
will be made under tl oint auspices ot the 


Educatior 
terior, and the National Committee 
Eduecati 
placed under the « 


the University of Wa 


fJurean of Department of the I 


in Se ondary 


ing to 
Ma 


r} 


formation for small junior high schools in cl 
grades seven to nine urs administered as a 
separate unit. Studies have previously been 
made of the status of the high-school principal, 
but this is believed to be the first extensive 
survey of the preparation and activities of 
principals of junior high schools 
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Hicguer standards demanded of teachers in 
public schools of the United States are reflected 
in the advanced requirements in a number of 
states for admission to teacher-training insti 
tutions, as shown by a study of the profes 
sional training teachers made by William McK. 
Robinson, results of which have been published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education. This 
tendency is illustrated by the recent require- 
ment of Pennsylvania state normal schools that 
students shall be graduates of four-year high 
schools approved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Beginning this fall, Michi- 
gan state normal schools will accept only 
graduates of high schools accredited by the 
University of Michigan. 

THE University of Texas is one of the few 
institutions of higher learning in the United 
States offering instruction in the Czech lan- 
guage and literature. The work was begun 
some years ago but was abandoned for a time 
in the period of agricultural depression follow- 
ing the war. Most of the Czech people in 
Texas are farmers; consequently they found it 
diffieult to finance the education of their sons 
and daughters during that time. In January, 
1927, the work was reestablished with Dr. 
Eduard Micek, a graduate of the University of 
Prague, in charge. In this, its second year, 
there has been an enrolment of 22 students. 
The courses are given in the department of 
Germanic languages under the chairmanship ot 
Dr. J. L. Boysen. The courses are enthusias 
tically supported by the Czech population of 
Texas. Dr. Micek is frequently called upon 
to lecture to audiences of Czech extraction in 
different parts of the state. Various organiza- 
tions have contributed scholarships to the num- 
ber of 17 for students who wish to study the 
language. A vigorous Czech club exists on the 
eampus. The work has really an international 
significance, for Dr. Micek is a contributor to 
various educational journals of Czecho-Slo 


vakia. 


Tue American and British consuls in the 
Province of Fukien, China, have recommended 
that the missions close all their schools in that 
area. The reason given is that there have been 
several fires which are thought to have been 
started by the Chinese. 


YaLe-n-Cuina, at Changsha, Provines 
Hunan, will reopen its middle schoo! nex; Sep. 
tember, but the college will not open until j,i». 
in the year, according to Palmer Bevis, exo. 
tive secretary of the Yale-in-China Society : 


Instruction in German for children jy , 


mentary schools of Alsace and Lorraine js pa 
being given in the second year, if they have ad. 
vanced sufficiently in the reading of Fr 
Heretofore study of German has been delay. 
until the third year. It may now be take 
in the second term of the second year, acco 

to recent announcement of the new rector 
the Academy of Strasbourg. The purpose js : 
make education bilingual in the proviner 
though French must come first in order of 
portance. On request of parents, the catech 
will be taught in German from the beri 
school life to assure ability of the childre: 


read in that language from their earli: 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AIM OF THE ELEMENTARY 
COURSE IN THE COLLEGE 

Tue isolation of departments in a la: 
versity usually becomes more and more : 
the institution grows, until the membe: 
various staffs have no personal acd 
with each other and even less with t! 
instruction of the other groups. It w 
desire in part to remedy this conditior 
part to seek advice for the general impr 
of the curriculum that Dean Sieg, ot 
versity of Pittsburgh, last fall called t 
the heads of departments. It was de 
meet once a month at supper at the | 
Club following which each head wou! 
a brief outline of the aims of instruct: 
particular department. In order that a 
consider the same general phases of th 
the dean suggested that two problems sly 
analyzed. 

1. What am I attempting to accom) 
this course? 

Am I seeking to give information’ A 
striving to create an atmosphere? Am ! 
ing a way whereby each student can acqu 


education largely by his own efforts a: 
own pace? These few suggestiéns ma 
make the intent of number 1 clear. 








.Y 
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| going toward my objectives in the 
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or in the best way? 


course has to do with one’s attitude 


ining 


pr ICECRSECS, 


It raises serious 


in regard to the effectiveness of ordi- 


methods. 
our contacts with students? 


rs will suggest 


Can 


there be more indi- 
Many 


themselves. 


e thought that the general conclusions 


the discussions of instructional ideals 


ds of the various college departments 


some interest and possible assis- 


ther schools the following summary, 


the secretary 


bmitted : 


is I have 


for the departmental 


tried to ferret out cor spicu 


es between the respective goals of the 


artments o 
t Ar be rea 
" 
ariiy 8! 
t) ~ 
ve al 


f the 


College the only con 


hed is that all sixteen units 


milar 


lens 
depart 


or leas deadly drill are 





in their instructional 


ments whose subjects 





putting the breath of life into them 
to make them more than merely 

k are probably succeeding in contribut 
to tl student's cultural and philo 

? 

Professor Swartzel feared at the time 
t tone g ideals of the Department 
tics that he ght be aceused of 
those who had already held forth, he 
Secretary the necessity of thinking 
tatement that might in all likelihood 

1 this phase of the subject nearly 

as don Professor Swartzel said, 


ir the end of the series 


eals and ol 
M ‘ itics finds 
ly heer SA 
kers have k 
, : 
‘ Ifively 


+? New 


been 


i the 


is departments represented 


r¢hel 


greatly 


modesty 


of talks or 
jectives, the Depart 
but little to say that 
at least ones The 


othing that may 





s, and on the other 
impressed by the tem 
of the elain ® i ade by 


This seems 


that those who have been longest in the 


— 


to the belief that 


subject 


f relatively secondary importance, that 


un 


and th 


| robal 


at ‘the 


best teaching’ 


} 


ily does not and never 


is a will-o’ 


the-wisp not definable and not identifiable even 





should it exist. 


discover and face the facts, to continue experi 


It also indicates a willingness to 


ment, and to cooperate in every effort to improve 
the College and enable it to serve its true purpose 
in the most effective way.’’ 

I believe, admirably expresses the feeling 
that has been growing upon all of us as we have 
listened to department after department describe 
While 


no one has minimized the professional and practi- 


goals that differed only in the approach. 


eal value of the subject-matter of his department, 
neither has any one suggested that the factual con 
tent was his n ajor contribution to the student’s 
training. As Professor Swartzel has pointed out 
there has been no tendency for any department 
either to stress its field above all others or to re 
gard it as an end in itself but rather considered 
it in the light of its contribution to a working 


philosophy of existence. 





I am sure that no one of us will gain anything 
but satisfaction from this evidence of the unity of 
purpose of the various College departments. This 
has served to draw us more closely together. Ws 
have perhaps learned littl f t s fr ea 
other bevond the realizat that each subject, pos 
sibly indeed each instruct must have methods 
peculiar to it or to hin On the other hand, we 
have come to a much better understanding of the 


pedagogical problems of fields ur 


own, and, better yet, have come to know and aj 
preciate each other. It is difficult to believe that 


this should not eventually resuit 


piay against ir traditional adversaries, t st 
dents. and in the ¢ 80 them that thev 
Ww play wit s rather thar the other sid 
, 
v - 
Rornert T. Hani 
I IVE y oF ] H ou 


DISCUSSION 
AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT? 


Troven it is true that more and mor 


position ot 

institution is tending to take over the academ 
guidance ot the women stu lents | delegating 
the vocational guidance to experts nu that field 


there are still many institutions which do not 


have special vocatior al counselors for one reason 


or another, and the dean herself must still un- 


dertake this task as best she can In a larg 


] 


urban university, doing little or no placement 


work, the main problem seems to be at present 
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to urge the students to think of future plans and 
needs, at least before the zero hour of choosing 
a major has arrived. 

Under the present curriculum in the college ot 
liberal arts of the George Washington Uni 
versity, the student’s course for the first two 
years is prescribed with the exception of three 
elected the 


At the beginning 


subjects. These may be by indi- 
vidual, within certain limits. 
of the Junior year a major must be chosen and 
the course for the last two years worked out 
under the guidance of the major department. 
it that if the 


could be persuaded to set her mind toward a 


Therefore, would seem student 


more or less definite future, she could point her 


course toward a goal in the second year instead 


of the third. And, in the absence of traimed 
vocational counselling, if she finds in her sopho 
more year that the field she has tentatively 
chosen is not all she had hoped or expected, she 
still has a chance to change and not lose any 
time by her mistake. 

Under these circumstances and with these 


limitations, the most effective method to use was 
the time-honored one of the personal interview 
Realizing the inaccuracies of this method, it 
seemed best not to make a special thing of this 
proposed vocational interview, but to give the 
voeational slant to the regular interview which 
every incoming freshman girl has with the dean 
of women. 

The 


hundred 


of the choices of the one 


distribution 


and fifteen freshmen interviewed is 


shown below: 


Teact ers 


Undecided 16 
Library work s 
Medicine s 
Law 6 
Art l 
Journalism 5 
Marriage 5 
Music 5 
Foreign and domestic commerce 4 
Social work ‘ 
Translator 3 
Bacteriologist 2 
Buyer 2 
Home economics 2 
Travel 2 
Architect 1 
Educational director in museum 1 
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Consular service 
Horticulturist 


Private or executive se« 


It is interesting to note that only three oj t] 


lie 


(Vou. XXVII, No. 7 


U9 


] 
l 
‘retary l 


whole group chose purely business occupations 


Of course there were those who had no ideas » 


all, when presented with the hypothetical ques 


tion, “After college, what? 


the freshman class, because mother or father ) 


gone to George Washington University: 


mother or father had nev 
all; because their friends 
seemed the logical thing 

for them was to show then 


ties opening before them, 


er gone to ¢o leg 
were coming ar 


The only thine t 


1 the many opportu 


give them sony 


esting reference material and trust it 
work like yeast! Several of them have 
back since with interested and intellivent 


tions. 


Those who have elected 


teaching as |t 


work have chosen specialized fields as 


English 
History 
Home economics 
Romance languages 
Mathematics 

Art 


Business subjects 


Dramatic art 
Latin 
Primary work 


Science 


Just how much this ind 
est in and aptitude for 


work and not merely the | 


a defi: 


icate 


one special 


ine of least re 


is hard to determine Some of these 
seven prospective teachers were quit 
about if They supposed the \ mil t 


teach, if they must do son 


iething, and the 


all faced with the economic necessity of « 


money, 


When that 
their surprise at that pom 
ful. 


however, that most of ther 


teachers! 


to teaching, with all the er 
that 


any one could 


her chosen field. 


The seventeen-vear-old 
to make a vell 


ambitions: 


re 


wish. 


One feels sorry tor the pupils 0 


gret was ment 
t of view was d 


To the credit of the others it must be 


n are looking f: 


ithusiasm and i 


One eager \‘ 


horticulturist ha 


ow rose elimb at 


freshman has her plans all laid for her Ph.D) 


They were there j; 


becauss 


a 
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he cactus fruit commercially. A recent administrative forces within each institution. 
from California suggests that she may The following is a brief example of such a 
second goal. Those who have listed study. It ranks the universities of the United 
a career are engaged and definitely States in aecordance with the number of mem- 
their college course to get the best re- bers of the American Psychological Association 
worthy home membership. One of who were found on the teaching staff in Jan- 


very hesitant about her future plans. wary, 1928. 





tioned rather closely she disclose d the 





‘ ne hera: Co] yi ] , , 
IM expected to be married and did not , Seow rambia Unive — 
R members: University Chicago 
ECA US fe of activity outside the home. Asked na: geen of Catenge. 
QP at 16 members: Yale University. 
‘ not consider marriage as great a a = . 
: members: Harvard University; University of 


othe r, she opened her eyes wide 


e, and said, “Why, do you? Phen 12 members: Johns Hopkins University; Uni 
nearly two hours discussing life im versity of Michigan 


Minnesota; Ohio State, Columbus 


d her plans in particular. The two i} membera: Cornell University; University of 

to make a career ol travel do not care lowa; Northwestern Unive rsity; Stanford Uni 

what they shall do, as that the job versit 
" me hera: New "or Unive Silty: Tni rel , 

them to the further ends of the earth. oars ew York niversity; University 

of Pennsylvania 

numbers and percentages will shift ¥ 


’ ‘ ’ r & members: University of Llinois: University 
dividuals come bar tor the tollow . : 
; : of Pittsburgh; Princeton University 
ce in the late spring remains to be 


members: California, Berkeley; California, 
‘ \t this time the year's scholastic record Los Angeles 
lered, together with the report ot! 6 members: University of Cincinnati; Clark 


wry department, and the student’s University; College of City of New York; Univer 
ind activity record for her freshman ‘*'Y of Indiana; University of Kansas; University 
0 lo } ‘aro! . } ‘ollege 7 versity ’ 
haps 90 per cent. of them will have f North Carolina; Smith ‘ e; University of 
sniedin tet thet ia mat entices Southern California; Western Reserve University; 
eir minds, Db u Ss mm >| ; 

University of Wisconsin 
for the main purpose will have . 
members: Boston University 
plished—that they are thinking of 


4 members: Pennsylvania State College; Uni 

, life, not in general terms and out- versity of Rochester; University of Texas; Uni 
phere of interest, but in the very par versity of Washington; Wellesley Colleg: 

e of how each of these applies to 3 members: Bryn Mawr College; Chicago Nor 

ves as individuals. mal College; Dartmouth College; University of 


Florida; George Washington University; Univer 


sity of North Dakota; Oberlin College; Ohio 


Wesleyan University; University of Oklahoma; 


Anwa Lorerre Rose 
EORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Peabody College for Teachers; University of South 


THE INTEREST IN PSYCHOLOGY DIs- 00” ny eee ee 

ikota; Temple University; Vanderbi Univer 

PLAYED BY VARIOUS UNIVERSITY ity: Vassar College; Washington University, St 
ADMINISTRATIONS Louis; Wittenberg College 


£ members: Adelphi College; Brown University; 


‘ 


ive had repeated reports by the editor Carnegie Institute of Technology; Cath Univer 
rican Men of Science” on the distribu- = sity of America: Colorado Teachers College; Uni 


listinguished” men of science over the versity of Denver; Duke University; Florida Col 


es of the universities of the United lege for Women; Geneva College, Penn.; Goucher 


Perhaps a study of the mere numerical °!'ege; Harris Teachers College; Hartford Semi 
her , ary: University of Hawaii: Hobart College; Uni 
ership in the national society of a par- ™'?; egal } s 

versity of Idaho; Iowa State College; University 
subject science, as exhibited by various : ' 
: of Kentucky; Lehigh University; University of 
Louisiana: Massachusetts State Normal; Mt. 


ve insight, especially with respect to the Holvoke College ; University of Nebraska; Ohio 


ersity faeulties, will also give us some 


enjoyed by a particular science from the University, Athens; University of Oregon; Ran 
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dolph Macon San 
Jose Teachers College; Skidmore College; Syra 
euse University; Tufts College; University of 
Utah; University of Vermont; Washington State 
Wells University, 
Conn.; University 
of Wyoming. 


College; Rutgers University; 


Wesleyan 


College ; 
of West 


College ; 


Virginia; University 


There are ninety-four collegiate institutions 
which have only a single faculty member rep- 
resenting them on the American Psychological 
Association. Let us enumerate by name only 
those which boast of the name of a “university.” 
Just why some of these institutions, state uni 
versities among them, have such a seant repre 
But to 


give the answer would require a rather extensive 


sentation is an interesting question. 


educational and administrative history of each, 
beyond the scope of this brief informative state 
ment. The question, however, ought to interest 
the friends of these institutions, to set them 


thinking. 


of Alabama; 
Arizona; 


A single member: University 


American University of 
Bucknell 
Drake University; 
of Georgia; James Millikin University ; 
of Maine; Marquette 
Missouri; University of Montana; 
New Mexico; University of South Carolina; Uni 


University ; 


University; University of Colorado; 


Emory University; University 
University 
University; University of 
University of 
versity of Toledo; Tulane University; University 
of Tulsa; University of Virginia; Washington and 


Lee University. 


Among the state universities Arkansas and 
Nevada are entirely unrepresented. There is a 
rumor, however, that the former of these two 
will have some representation during the next 
session. 

Max F. Meyer 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


QUOTATIONS 
DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION 
Tue president of the Board of Education, in 


opening last 
tached to the ancient grammar school at Ash- 


week a new boarding-house at 
burton, improved the oceasion by a declaration 
of policy on the subject of the character of sec- 


ondary education and its relationship to school 
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v 
examinations. He first made the point thay 9 
local secondary school is intended to help the 
locality, and that, therefore, there should be yy 


standardized curriculum for all sehools 


His second point was that examins 


districts. 
tions should be based on curricula and not thy 
the 
deprecated the looking at educational problems 


curricula on examinations. He strong 
from the point of view of examinations. 
went on to say that the Board of Education hg 
for years past been inviting secondary 

to make suggestions for alternative curry 
and had expressed their readiness to 
proposals of any kind, however much th 
posals might be outside the current regu 
The board, the president said, desired 
the greatest encouragement possible to te 

to governing bodies and the community 
sumably the local community) to think 


kind of 


local 


invent the courses of eduecati 
schools 


that the 


wanted in secondary 


Lord Eustace Percy declared 
should be the 


courses of education 


expression of the lo 
should be suitabl 
needs and interests of the locality and the 
should aim not only to serve the nation a 
county, but the locality, and so to keep 
istence that vivid and intense local lif 
has been for centuries the great strength 
nation. 
The first 


ably the second) must fit the curriculu: 


school examination (and } 
the curriculum should be invented locally 
does the Board of Education propose 
tice to achieve the goal? The board itsel! 
an examining body, and it has recently | 
over to the universities (as was right) the 
of examining for the teachers’ certificate 
sumably the universities or examining | 
on which the universities have a dominant 
est, must conduct the secondary school exa 
The lef 


certificates have a dr 
value, both in the 


tions. schoo] 


universities, in respect 
matriculation and other examinations, and |! 


a real value in the industrial and comm 


‘ 


worlds. They are, or should be, a guarat 
a first-class secondary school career, In 01 
to achieve this result certain standards of | 
With great difficult: 


multiplicity of examinations open to pup)! 


oughness must be set. 
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chools has been reduced to a small 


p the t have equivalent standards. The goal 
be minations is presumably not to test 
accumulated in a school career, but 

ty, the power of thought, the readi- 

t th | and character. In the ideal state 
‘ an examination should not be re- 

irriculam, nor the curriculum to 
H tion. The business of the examiners 

ether a boy or girl has had a sec- 


on, and is a pupil and not a 
pst The business of the schools 
the pupils have a secondary edu- 
idary education is a liberal edu- 
ot 


in virtue the thoroughness in 


very few subjects—which may be 
lifferent types of mind and char- 
ake the pupil capable of thinking 
well on the problems and the 
ife, and therefore capable of en- 
a humanized economic unit in an 
ety If local courses, invented by 
he instance of governing bodies and 
nswer this test, Lord Eustace 
Board of Education will be jus- 
nding a multiplicity of alternative 
town and 


chools in country 


Educational Supy lement. 
REPORTS 
rREND OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LAWS 


ration now in progress in Colorado 


NT 


among its procedures an analysis 
efining the status of the junior col 
ive actually been passed in fifteen 
t of these are of recent origin, the 
r the date 1917. 


Kansas, 1917 
Michigan, 1917 
Oklahoma, 1919 
1921, 
1925 
1927 


1927 


i. California, 1927 
Colorado, 
6. Arizona, 
Connecticut, 
S. Idaho, 1927 
1927 
1927 
11. Minnesota, 1927 


1927 


%. [linois, 


lowa, 


M issouri, 
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13. Montana, 1927 
14. Pennsylvania, 1927 


15. Tennessee, 1927 


The following outline gives an idea of the 


general trend of state laws for the establish- 


ment and maintenance of the junior college 
in terms of briefs from the provisions in the 
states listed above. It will be noted that the 


majority of the statements are from the Calli- 
fornia law, that a number of other states havi 
made rather general provisions only and that 
in a few states secondary education has been 
extended for an additional two-year term under 


the 


high school laws, while in one or two cases ad- 


authority of slight changes in existing 


vantage has been taken of statutes permitting 
the use of district funds for adult education or 
the lease of property tor education on the col 


lege level. The Connecticut law is a special 


charter tor the private school at 


> ] 
Bridgeport, 


and the Colorado laws provide tor the accep 


ot to be donated in two cities 


ana 
trustees to take 
It will be 


tance sites 


the appointment of a board of 


charge of their improvement, seer 


also that in Tennessee and Idaho, branches of 
and t 


Philip 


Pennsylvania, 


the state university are junior colleges, 
is true without special statute in the 
pines and the state of Utah. In 


a branch of the University of Pittsburgh has 


been organized (I, 6, 7) offering the first 
years of college work 
I. AUTHORIZATION 
l. Junior colleges may be established as a 
part of the secondar seh system of 
the state. California 
2. A petition for establishment must bé 


900 electors and a majority 


of the high-school board California. 
The board of education may establish a 
junIOT-c¢ llege course. { lowa., Kans is, 
Minnesota, Michigan.) 
4. A majority of the electors of a district 


must favor the proposed junior-college 
Minnesot 


junior 


course Kansas, lowa, 
5. The of a 

shall be ipproved by the state superin 
Missouri, 


establishment 


tendent of schools. (TIllinois, 
lowa. 

6. Any board of school directors may lease 

part of their school building and equip 


ment to any university or college of the 
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state for the organization of collegiate . The sehool district must have « 


yy} 

courses. (Pennsylvania. ) tion of at least 25,000, (Mj higa: 

The State Council of Exdueation must . Any district co-extensive with th, 
approve any lease of property for col of a city of 50,000 or more in} 


legiate education. ( Pennsylvania.) may establish a junior colleg 


The ‘* Tennessee Junior College,’’ to be nesota. ) 


controlled by the trustees of the Uni . The governor of the state 


a} 
versity of Tennessee, is established for three trustees to select, apn: 
white students. (Tennessee. ) have charge of the sites 
The ‘‘Southern Branch of the University Junior College of Trinidad’’ 
of Idaho’’ is established at Pocatello, Junior College of Grand 
Idaho. (Idaho.) 


The ‘‘Junior College of Connecticut’’ is 


(Colorado. 
The district school board 


a. The board of a high-« 
of Bridgeport. (Connecticut. ) shall 


incorporated to be located at the city 


constitute the 


‘*The Junior College of Trinidad’’ and board. if the districts ar 


‘*The Junior College of Grand June nous. (California 

tion’’ established. (Colorado.) b. The junior-college board 
_ ‘onti 0 box of f 

II. Derinition or Tyres prema ty 

is : ’ elected for a three 

1, There shall be five types of junior-college (California. ) 


c The local board shall 


course of study : 


districts; junior-college district, union 
junior-college district, joint union 
junior-college district, county junior 

1 list ‘ i ‘ ‘ zona. ) 
couege aistrict, an join county : . 
; . - . ’ d. Graduation shall be regulat 
junior-college district. (California.) 


local board, provided that 
CRITERIA FOR ORGANIZATION, CONTROL AND didate for graduation 
SUSPENSION 60 semester hours of er 
An average daily high-school attendance fornia 
of at least 400 is necessary to organize e. The district board shall de« 
a junior college, (California); at least the junior college shal 
100. (Arizona.) tinued. (Arizona 
If the average daily attendance falls be- f. The district board shall pr 
low 75 any year after the second, the able instructors Michig 
superintendent of schools having juris . The state board of education 
diction shall suspend the junior college. a. All courses shall be appr 
(California. state board of education. 
A majority of family heads or electors nia, Michigan 
may petition annexation or exclusion of b. The state board of education *! 
a high school to or from a junior scribe all courses. (Kansas 
college district. (California. c. The state board of education s 
The county board of supervisors has authority over junior 
power to annex or exclude a high (Minnesota, Michigan 
school district or to form a junior-col d. The state board may approv 
lege district. (California.) and universities, which w 
The trustees of the University of Ten proved may grant degrees 
nessee shall ope rate, manage and con homa. ) 
trol ‘*Tennessee Junior College.’’ ¢. Private junior colleges ma 
( Tennessee. ) spected and approved by 
The chancellor of the University of Mon board. (Kansas. 
tana may prescribe the junior-college 
courses. (Montana.) IV. Recoxps 
The state superintendent of public in 1. The state board of education 5 
struction shall supervise all courses, scribe regulations for keeping 
(Missouri) ; and set standards. (Iowa.) ance records. (California.) 
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.TION WITH THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
governing board may enter into ar 
ngements of affiliation, in which case 


shall supervise the 


he university 


recommend qualifications of 


rses, 
whers and cooperate in other mutu- 
(Califor 


advantageous matters. 


inior-college district must have an 


eased valuation of at least ten mil- 


dollars, (California); five million. 
Arizona. ) 
inior- college district shall receive 
nnually $2,000 plus $100 per student 
iverage daily attendance for the 
revious year (California. ) 


inior-college district must furnish 
unmount equal to the state funds in 

to receive such state aid. (Cali 
shall be 


salaries. 


rtioned funds used 


teachers’ 


for paying 


California, 


state board of education shall fix 
mum standards entitling junior 
yes to state aid. (California.) 


il board shall make an estimate 


the expenses of a proposed junior 


ge district (Missouri); and shall 
it it as a basis of pp rtionment 
funds (California. 


state shall annually appropriate sev 


five thousand dollars a year to 
rt ‘*Tennessee Junior College’’ 


ch shall be controlled by the trus 


es of the 


University of Tennessee. 


ennessce 


idition to the regular lawful levy, a 


not exeeeding two mills in first 


second class cities and one-tenth 


na eounty high achool district 


ivy be made for maintenance, either 
wholly or in part (Kansas. 
enses of educating adults shall be 


funds, (Tlli 


s must be in attend 


1 out of district school 

these adult 
at a junior college. Arizona, ) 
ata of 


ss of regular 


junior-college courses in ex 
funds available may be 

red by tuition to be charged by the 
trict board Missouri, Minnesota.) 
ts or counties not having a junior 


? 


re shall pay the tuition of stu 


791 


dents attending junior colleges in other 

districts or counties. (California, Mis- 
souri. ) 

12. Bonds for 


may be voted the same as high-school 


buildings and improvements 


bonds. (Arizona.) 

13. The ‘‘Junior College of Connecticut’’ 
capital stock shall be 625 shares of com- 
mon stock, and 1,250 shares of pre- 
ferred stock of $100 each, and may 
commence business when the capital 
stock reaches $25,000 preferred stock 
and 100 shares of common is paid in 
full. (Connecticut. ) 


14. The sum of $5,000 is 


the state 


ippropriated from 
general fund ($2,500 from 
each college for the purpose of plant 
ing trees upon and improving the sites 
donated to the state for ‘‘The Junior 
’ and ‘‘ The Junior 
Colo 


College of Trinidad’ 


College of Grand Junction.’ 
rado 


Freperick L. WHITNEY 
CoLoRADO STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF MEXICAN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN! 

THE purpose of this study was to administer 
a well-standardized intelligence test to Mexican 
children who would be fairly representative of 
Mexicans in the United States of 
make the 


mind we 


a sufficiently 


larve group to results significant 
With this 
the National 
administered to over 37,000 white children, and 
over 1.000 each of full-blood In 


random 


purpose in have selected 


Intelligence Test which has been 
Negroes and 
feel 


Mexican 


dians. In order to sure that a 


sampling of the population in the 
United States had been made, we administered 
tests in a large-city population and small-town 
and rural communities in the states of Texas, 


New Mexico 


Antonio 


and Colorado. That is, in San 


and E! Paso, Texas, the number of 


Section I, American Asso 
Nashville, 


1 Paper read befor 
ciation for Advancement of Science, at 
Tennessee, December 27, 1927. 

The writer acknowledges the ass 
Irma Gesche, of San Anto1 
React f Campo, C nd Mr. Leo Curtis. 


Le Veta, Colo., in the testi g program 
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subjects was 527 and 50 respectively; in small 
rural communities in Texas and New Mexico 
there were 337 and in similar communities in 
In all there 
The 
testing program began in 1922 and was com 
pleted in 1927. 

With the data from this experiment it is our 
intention now to ascertain: (1) a representative 
NIT-IQ for the group of 1,004 Mexican chil 
dren, (2) the NIT-IQ for each school grade, 
(3) the median seore for each school grade, (4) 


Colorado there were 92 subjects. 
were tested 1,004 Mexican school children. 


the influence of school grade and age on score 
on such a part of the group as can be handled 
to advantage. Incidentally we shall learn some 


INTELLIGENCE OF 


thing of the age-grade status and conditin. 


with regard to school retardation of thes ») 
dren. 
Table I 


group of Mexican school children in 


will show the compositio: 
this study with reference to number ;; 
grade running from seven in the third 
twenty-nine in the eighth grade, wit! 
of boys and girls composing each subg: 
show the median age for }b 


will also 


girls and for totals for each subgro 
to be noted that the boys and gir! 
about the same age. It will be seen 
the age increases by a half year with e: 


for the total of boys and girls. Th: 


MEXICAN CHILDREN 


Scores as for the National Intelligence Test 


TABLE I 


Grade 


Number boys 


girls 
boys 


Median years girls 
R 

Median years total 
Q 


Median years white 


Grade 


Median score boys 


Q 
Median 
Q 
Median score 
Q 
Median 
Q 
Median IQ 
Q 
Median 


srore girls 


total 


IQ boys 


TQ total 


Retardation boys 
girls 


total 
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irth grade starts at 13.1 years and a median NIT-IQ of 78.1 and the 476 girls 
eighth grade with 14.6 years. It have a median NIT-IQ of 78.1. On the whole 
din figure 1, which represents the the median NIT-1Q is seen to be 78.1 for the 


cally, that the Mexican children are’ total group of 1,004 Mexican children. 
rage 2.9 years older than the white In this connection it would be interesting to 
the corresponding rrades. note the range ol IQ's for the grades and for 
will show the median scores for boys the total 1,004 Mexican children. For the 

| total of boys and girls for a grade. fourth grade it is undetermined to 129; fifth, 

e the seore of the boys inclines to undetermined to 142; sixth, 58 to 124; seventh, 
an slightly better than that for the 64 to 134, and eighth, 63 to 119. For the total 
the difference is so slight as to be group ol 1,004 the range is undetermined to 
If these median scores for boys and 142. This high end of range of 1Q’s suggests 
rrade are expressed as mental ares the problem of degree of blood We may say 
comparing them with white men that no effort was made to determine the degre« 
ra grade that the Mexican children of blood, but it is a fact that the individual 


average 1.1 years younger mentally obtaining the 1Q of 142 claimed to be a Span 


te children. ish-Americat This was a boy. However, the 
[1 will show also the median NIT-IQ upper quartile for the total group begins at 
boys and girls for a grade and 98.8 IQ 
and girls for a grade and the total After this we wish to note the influence of 
lor boy s and girls and for both com ave on score with school erade held constant, 


will be seen bv reference to the table of school crade on score with age held constant, 


re that the IQ tends to rise with and of age on school grade with seore he ld con 
rade but in rather irregular steps. It stant In the first place by using the part 
th 71.8 for bovs and girls combined in correlation method, we find when we take 498 
rrade and rises to 87 in the seventh eases arranged artificially in a normal distribu 
here is little difference between boys tion curve, sinee the number of fourth and fifth 


NIT IQ in these numbers and in vraders cause the original di tribution to b 


bovs and girls, for 525 boys have verv skewed—(1) that when school grade 1s 
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held constant, the correlation between score and 
age is a negative one —.18; (2) when we hold 
the age constant and seek to ascertain the in- 
fluence of school grade on score, there is a posi- 
tive correlation of .69; (3) there is a positive 
correlation of .48 when we seek the influence of 
age on school grade when the score is held con 


stant. From this we observe that age is a small 


TABLE III 


Correlations for 498 Cases, Mexican Children 


Seore = 1 
School grade 


~.18 


48 


factor, almost negligible in influencing the intel- 


ligence provided education, as school 


grade, is eliminated; that education is a strong 


seore 


factor in influencing score if age is eliminated; 
that, on education tend 
slightly to correspond. 

The question, an incidental one to the original 
search, is with regard to the educational retarda 
tion of these Mexican children. We make use 
of Woodrow’s scheme for determining peda- 
gogical retardation. (See page 124, Woodrow, 
“Brightness and Dullness of Children.” ) 

The retardation ranges from 89 per cent. in 
the fourth grade to 62.9 per cent. in the eighth 
The average retardation for the group 
The retardation for the boys 
for the girls. On the 


the whole, age and 


grade. 
is 80.5 per cent. 
is greater than that 
average the retardation for boys is 81.2 per 
cent. and for girls it is 79.1 per cent. This sex 
difference is consistent throughout the grades. 
By way of summary we have this to say: 
(1) This study of Mexicans with the NIT in- 
dicates that the median NIT-IQ for a 
group taken at random is 78.1 with considerable 
the Q being 22.6 1Q. 
girls have the same median IQ. 
(2) The NIT-IQ increases with school grade 
but not in regular steps if we ignore the results 


large 


variability The boys and 


for the eighth grade where the number is too 
small to be significant. 

(3) The median seore for each school grade 
increases with the grade and the mental age 
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equivalent for same indicates that these Mey). 
can children are on the average 1.1 years mep. 
tally younger than the white for the correspong. 
ing school grades. 

(4) The influence of school grade on seor 
for 498 artificially-selected cases is high if 
disregard age. 

(5) The influence of age on score when sebhoo! 
grade is held constant is negligible. 

(6) The retardation of the Mexican childrey 
is very high, 80.5 per cent. on the average 
being higher in the lower grades than in th 
upper grades, the boys being on the averag 
more retarded than the girls. The only excep 
tion is in the seventh grade. 

This representative 1Q is lower than has been 
previously obtained. The lowest so far gotter 
was a derived IQ? of 79 from the results of 
children of 
workers in Colorado. The highest was tha 
obtained by Sheldon’ with the Binet in New 
Kimball Young* ir 


from the Ar 


Heilman in testing sugar-beet 


Mexico, which was 89. 


Calitornia obtained results 
Alpha which indicated an IQ of 87.5. Gart 
working in San Antonio, Texas, got results in- 
dicating an IQ of 83. He used the same test, 
NIT. 
large number tested as in the present case and 
with so wide a distribution. 

A very valuable study by Koch and Simmons 
in Texas gives resulte which indicate resull: 
quite similar to the present findings. If we ir 
terpret their results the IQ would possibly & 
lower than the one here found. 

Tomas R. Garru 


But in none of these cases was suc! 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 


w Cotteer Epucation. Edited by Earl | 


Hudelson, pp. xvi + 449. 1] figures. $3.00. 


x ¢« 


« as class size, student mortality, mea- 


student ability, college marks, mental | 


extra-curricular activities 


_ Marcon, Brace and Company, New York 
;¢ Minn. Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. pp. 
276. $2.50. 


of the author's articles on liberty of 
other constitutional questions Two 


th the open mind in education. Others | 


cisions of the United States Supreme 
liberties Aspects of industrial con 
h as the Steel Strike of 1919 are also 





The Macmillan Company, New York 
La Claire C. Thursby and Gretchen D. 


pp. xxii¢+ 482. $1.40. 


* planned to teach Latin in its relation 
sccustom the child from the beginning 
ding as an integral part of his daily 
give him by means of stories in Latin 
lings in English a sympathetic un- 
he Romans. For Junior high schools 


Sretuine. Cornelia R. Trowbridge. 
+ 141 $0.60. 


hools. The book has three aims: to | 


that fix absolutely the spelling of 
words; to demonstrate how clear pro- 


guide to correct epelling; and to | 


ogies end derivations that indicate 
re formed 


TRACHER ASSOCIATION AND ITS 


Julian E. Butterworth. pp. 

‘ $1.25. 
made a study of the activities, ob 
rganization of 707 local parent-teacher 
nine states The conclusions he 


ir educational implications, are here 
h form as to make the material use 
ned teachers 


READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY LITERA 

Ernest Hanes and Martha J. MeCoy 
$0.68. 

for teachers in high-school courses in 

en to accompany Readings in Con 

terature”™ by the same authors The 

offer is the result of practice in a lab 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE Ernest 
ind Martha J. MeCoy pp. xv4+ 
Illustrated $2.00 

1 are from Robert Louls Stevenson, 


Edison Marshall, Donn Byrne, Rob 
bert K. Chesterton, Amy Lowell, H. G 


+? . 
‘ 


ITALIAN Leonard Covello and 

E. Giaeobbe. Illustrations by 

J. and Arthur J. De Bellis and 

Rosa. pp. xv + 531. $2.00 

* are so arranged that they may be 

or combined, and completed in as long 

time as the ability of the class will per 
thors are skilled teachers of Italian 


ontributors have written chapters on | 


Willlamson, Franz Werfel, Edmund 








THE SCIENCE PRESS 
PRINTING COMPANY 


The Science Press Printing Company 
has been established and equipped for 
printing scientific literature in the best 
way, with compositors, pressmen and 
proof-readers trained for technical work. 
It is a business corporation but it has 
been founded to provide facilities essen- 
tial for the advancement of science. 

The corporation owns its building at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, over 14,000 
square feet of floor space lighted on all 
sides, with space for printing a hundred 
scientific journals. It has the best ob- 
tainable presses, composing machinery 
and binding equipment. What is more im- 
portant, it has the most competent press- 
men and compositors in a city which 
since “Science” was first printed there 
in 1894 has become a center for fine 
scientific printing. The costs are only 
about three fourths as much as in the 
large cities. 

Those authors who have read proofs 
will know the correctness of the compo- 
sition, including the technical scientific 
terminology. A distinguished scientific 
man wrote recently to the editor of “Sci- 
ence”: “I corrected my first proof a year 
before you were born and the one I re- 
turned yesterday was the first one in my 
long experience that needed no correc- 
tion.” 

The press prints “The Scientific 
Monthly,” “Science,” “School and So- 
ciety,” “The American Naturalist” and 
some twenty other scientific journals and 
publications. The typography and press- 
work of these journals will bear com- 
parison with any weekly or monthly pub- 
lication, although, for example, * “Science” 
must be printed mostly in one day in an 
edition of over 13,000. The new edition 
of “ The Biographical Directory of Amer- 
ican Men of Science” is an example of 
the work of the press. It can to special 
advantage print scientific monographs 
and doctorate dissertations. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
the secretary, Jaques Cattell, The Science 
Press Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


Two Weeks’ Intersession: June 11-23 
(Intensive Education Courses) 


Six Late ~' Terms, June 23-July 31; 
y 30-September 1 
(Regular Li ~, Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks’ Term, June 18-August 11 
(Premedical Science Courses) 


Notable Graduate Program In: 


English Elementary Education 

History Secondary Education 

Philesephy School Administration 

Political Science Educational Measurement 

Psychology School Supervision 

es Psychology Philosephy of Educatien 
Types ef Education 


Degrees B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D. granted 
Unit courses with E. L. Thorndike, W. 
H. Kilpatrick, Mark A. May, A. L. Mc- 
Gregor, each instructing one or more 
weeks. Demonstration school on cam- 
pus. Dormitories. Superior recreational 
opportunities. 
For Bulletin address 
Dean L. A. Pechstein, Director, 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


MIDWAY BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 


The 
Bellevue-Stratford 


Philadelphia 


HE choice of discriminating Phils. 

delphians and particular travelers 
Famous for its Courteous Service anj 
Homelike Environment. 


Centrally 
located 


BROAD at 
WALNUT 


J. M. Robinson, 
Manager. 


Affiliated 
Hotels 
WALDORF 
ASTORIA 
New York 
NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D. ( 














COME UP TO ESTES PARK 
in the heart of the Rockies 


IDEAL VACATION LAND 
cool nights and sunny days 
Fresh vegetables, Balanced meals, Delicious 
water, Fishing, Hiking, Gelf, Horse-back 
and Aute Trips 
Rates, $18.00 to 900.00 a week, American Plan 


Medern 
PROSPECT INN 


Mrs. Stella M. Spanier, Mgr. 


Estes Park, Colo. 
Cottage Furnished—Month or Senson 











Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


12th edition 1248 pages. Illustrations 3500 schools 
Sth edition 864 pages. Illustrations 2.500 camps 

4 TO PARENTS . School an 
Advice Camp catalogs free . Experienced 
Staff for 12 Years Has Helped Parents 
Informatron by letter without charge Wile fall) 
PORTER SARGENT 1iBeacon Si. Bosio 


- The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau | Kellogg’ s Teachers A gency . 


Henry H. Sweets, Manager 
A nation-wide service to Universities Colleges 
Public and Private Schools. Only one aim—the right | 
teacher in the right place. Services free to institu 
tiona, and at three-fifths the usual! charge to teachers. | 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 


tho usar nds of hig rh-g rrade posit tions 


| lent teachers No charge to emp! 


for registration Enroll now! W« 
constant demand for experienced 
Write for information to 31 Union Square 


New York, N. Y. 








C. E. Goodell, Manager 








FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


a8 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


For many years a leader among teachers agencies. Come to headquarters 
for teachers and teaching positions. Our service is nation wide. 
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By Ernest Hanes and Martha Jane MeCovy 





velers 
? and } merly tinatruct : n English The Ur gify Hi ; Sol 
fe Nea reity o Chin 
lly 
i Do you find it impossible to secure, from the rich store of current 


iture enough inexpensive and readily accessible specimens for 
n study 
Do vou feel the need of a book which will 


inelu 
mporary literature of all types within one volums 


Inson 
eT . . 

Her it last, are assembled within the covers of a single volum: 
"| + . 
Pd | mens of the hy s in modern netior poetry, essavs and arama 
; mpiled to meet a universal need expressed by English teachers 
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With the Photographer 


chools mas Burke, O. Henry, Oscar 
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The Barrel-Organ, Alfred Noyes er @G 
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A record of thought growth 


™ 
“DRAINING ( JHILDREN 


» 
TO Sri "DY 


By Bessie W. Stillman 


Kthical Culture School 


By its illustration of actual classroom 
work this book points the way to 
the new education. It begins with 
methods of stimulating interest, 
using the will to learn as the neces- 
sary basis. Then it advances to help- 
ing children to get food for thought, 
to organize thought, to use memory 
economically, and finally to become 
the efhiciency engineers of their own 
mental machinery. Jn press. 
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